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THE FRENCH EMPEROR AND HIS ENGLISH GUESTS. 


= authors of the Conspiracy Bill are gone to pay their 
court to the master of the French Colonels. e can- 
not refuse to Lords Patmerston and CLARENDON the credit 
which is due to the consistency of their policy and their 
courageous fidelity to their friend. The force of disinterested 
devotion has seldom been more signally exemplified. It is 
in moments of difficulty and embarrassment that the sincerity 
of friendship is really tested, and certainly it would have been 
difficult to select an instant at which a public manifestation 
of unchangeable allegiance, on the part of the English 
“ cronies” of Lovis NAPoLzon, could have been more service- 
able to the interests of their patron and less advantageous 
to their own. While the menace of Lisbon rests unexplained 
and unatoned—while the persecution of M. pb— MonTALEMBERT 
is concentrating upon the oppressor of liberty the undisguised 
disgust of every free nation—the Emperor of the Frencu is 
able to advertise to Europe, and to fling in the teeth of 
English opinion, the weloome adulation of two men who lay 
claim to the title of English statesmen and Liberal politicians. 

If this were a simple question of personal intimacies and 
individual relations, we might have consented to treat the 
affair as one removed from the legitimate field of public 
criticism. Whatever might have been our judgment on the 
question of taste, we should have been content to leave 
the infliction of merited censure to the more appropriate 
tribunal of social opinion. If Lords Patmerston and 
Cxiarenpon were English noblemen in a private station, 
whose movements were noted only by the students of the 
Court Circular, and who could sacrifice no interests and 
compromise no character but their own, it would be a matter 
of equal indifference to us whether they attended the chasse 
at Compiégne or frequented the dog-fights at Jemmy Snaw’s. 
We, who do not sympathize in the sweeping contempt 
which Mr. Bricur professes for the English aristocracy, 
might have indulged a passing regret that even the most 
insignificant and least considered personages of our nobility 
should have exhibited a vulgar solicitude to flutter in a 
Court where gentlemen are hardly found, and for which 
ladies are with difficulty recruited. We might have stig- 
matized with deserved contempt that inordinate and 
febrile passion for ephemeral excitement to which dignity, 
and decency, and decorum opposed such feeble and inef- 
feotual barriers. We might have deplored that no delicacy of 
sentiment, no chastity of honour, could withhold the votaries 
of pleasure and the sycophants of success from reproducing in 
the antechambers of Lours Napoieon the scenes which have 
made the reception-rooms of King Hupson a lasting reproach 
to the English aristocracy. We should have thought that a 
class which, in the pursuit of pleasure, was not wholly lost 
to the sense of its proper dignity, might have rested satisfied 
with the virtuous splendour of its own Court and the high- 
bred independence of English society, without condescending 
to do the “walking gentleman” business on the tawdry 
stage of a spurious Royalty. But, as we have already 
said, it is not as a matter of taste that we feel called 
upon to comment on the visit of Lord Patmerston and 
Lord Ciarenpon to Compiégne. It is on public grounds 
that we arraign their conduct as public men. Their 
visit at this moment to the Emperor of the FRENcH 
will not be viewed by the opinion of Europe as a private 
transaction, and nothing could be further from the inten- 
tion of their host than that it should be so regarded. 
Lord Paumerstoy and Lord CLarENpon are men who have 
occupied a prominent position in public affairs, and have 
held the highest situations in the English Government. They 
have claimed to be worthy to conduct the destinies of a free 
people, and they have received an amount of confidence more 
in proportion to their professions than to their performance. 


The Kaisons of such men are neither immaterial nor un- 
observed. They naturally become the scandal of the 
nation of which they are the representatives, and of the cause 
to which their names have been attaghed. ‘They have the 
power of compromising the country by their indiscretion, just 
as a Bishop might bring discredit on the Church by a faux 
pas, or asa Methodist preacher might involve the Connexion 
by his appearance in a police-court. 

Lord Patmerston and Lord CLARENDON are not private 
personages, and the réwnions at Compiégne are not, and 
never have been, treated as purely private affairs. It is 
sufficiently notorious that political and diplomatic considera- 
tions have always largely regulated the invitations of the 
representatives of the European Powers to these semi-official 
entertainments. A summons to Compiégne has been uni- 
versally regarded as a gauge of the cordiality which the 
Government of France entertained towards the Power by 
which the guest was accredited. We doubt whether the 
ex-Minister of England will have the pleasure of meeting in 
the hunting-field the representative of the Court of Vienna 
or of Lisbon. It is idle to say that this is a question of 
private friendship. If Lord Patmerston or CLAREN- 
Don were capable of the hypocrisy of feigning, or the imbecility 
of believing, such a pretext, no further proof would be 
needed of their incapacity to fulfil the part of English states- 
men. When Cuarirs Fox and SHerman set out to pay 
their respects to the First Consvut, they had not the absurdity 
to imagine that their act would not receive a political inter- 
pretation. No man has known better than Lord PALMERSTON 
how to benefit from the imputation cast upon a rival— 
though with comparatively little foundation—of personal rela- 
tions with foreign Courts. We know at whom was levelled 
the invidious eulogy pronounced upon Lord Pa.meErston, 
that he was “ not the Minister of Austria, nor the Minister 
“ of Prussia, nor the Minister of France, but the Minister of 
“ England.” But if the malignant insinuations directed 
against “ce cher ABERDEEN” were judged by Lord Pat- 
MERSTON a solid disqualification for public confidence, what 
are we to say to men whose adulation is not left to con- 
jecture, and whose subserviency has already been proved 
by their deeds? Louis indeed, whose imagined 
intimacy was held to be a reproach to an English Minister, 
was the peaceful and constitutional Sovereign of a free 
country. We never heard that the Monitewr in his day 
threatened an invasion of the English coasts—we do not 
remember that he dictated Bills against the liberty of the 
subject to any English Cabinet, or that his Ambassador 
addressed strictures on English institutions to astonished 
aldermen. Ambition should be made of sterner stuff than 
this. The patron of Lord Patmerston—for the man 
who is “not the Minister of France, but the Minister of 
* England,” has his patron too—is cast in a different mould. 
The host of “ce cher Patmerston” is the armed tyrant of 
an oppressed people. The bosom friend of the “ Liberal 
“ Foreign Minister” is the keystone of European despotism. 
The “defender of civil and religious liberty in Europe” is 
satisfied to exhibit himself as the pet of the gaoler of Rome, 
and the patron of the parti prétre in France. The champion 
of the spirited foreign policy and the great upholder of the 
African squadron stands confessed the humble admirer of the 
man who, in the interest of the Slave-trade, has just in- 
flicted a signal humiliation on England. 

One of the first questions which will necessarily occupy 
the attention of Parliament when it re-assembles, will be 
the part taken by her Masesry’s Government in the affuir 
of the coercion of Portugal. In the legitimate working of 
our constitutional system, it would fall to the province of 
the leading Opposition politicians to demand an account at 
the. hands of the Administration of matters in which the 
character of the country appears to have been gravely com- 
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mised. The public would naturally have looked to 
Lond PaLueesron in one House of Parliamenitjand to Lord 
CLARENDON in the other, as the persons to whom it most 
properly belonged.to-eonduct an inquiry so’material to the. 
dignity and honour of England. But the first condition 
of that inquiry must be that the men who are to pursue 
it shall be in a position to criticise without fear or 
favour the conduct and ‘the policy of the French Govern- 
ment. How far the measures adopted by the Emperor 
are or are not capable of excuse, we are unable, in the 
absence of official information, precisely to determine. 
Lord Patmerston and Lord CLARENDON are in the same 
situation as the rest of the public, and for the same reason. 
Tt is enough to say that, on a question which appears on 
the face of it to be one of grave suspicion, these two Noble 
Lords have deliberately precluded themselves from acting 
their true part as English statesmen. Even assuming their 
deliberate judgment to be favourable to the cause of the Em- 
peror, they have lost all authority in the matter, by exposing 
themselves to the just imputation of personal bias. ‘To suppose 
that they will be able to discuss the conduct of their host 
with the same freedom and frankness as if they were not 
fresh from the enjoyment of his hospitality, is to give them 
credit for more firmness and less good nature than we believe 
them to possess. These Noble Lords have held the brief of 
Louis Napo.zon against England once too often already for 
their own reputation and influence. We do not think that 
the fact that they meet Parliament with new instructions 
from the same quarter will tend to retrieve their damaged 
popularity or to reinstate their dilapidated authority. 

But it is not the pendency of the Portuguese discussion 
alone that gives to this worse than inconsiderate act a special 
and mischievous significance. It may be quite true that, 
politically speaking, the prosecution of M. pe MonTALEMBERT 
is an affair in which the English Government have no right 


enemy of liberty and justice; but Englishmen will hap- 
pily be:able te fling them™ back ‘a worthy: and : sufficient 
reply. They ean say, “It is true these men are now the 
“accomplices of Lours Naroieon, as they. were lately his 
“tools. But their thoughts are not our thoughts, their fears 
* are not our fears, their loves are not our loves. _In the 
“ plenitude of their power we hurled them from their placeas 
“ unfit to conduct the destinies of a free State or to represent 
the sympathies of a free people.” If M. pz MonTALEMBERT 
should feel inclined to complain of the ingratitude which 
seems to identify the people whom he has so nobly appre- 
ciated with the cause of his oppressor, let him rest assured 
that English opinion will amply avenge him for that which 
is not so much an outrage upon his own feelings as upon 
those of the English nation. The loss of their countrymen’s 
esteem is the vindication of England from complicity in 
the treason of these Noble Lords to the cause of freedom. 
Still they will get their week’s shooting at Compiégne. 
“ Verily they have their reward.” THeEmisrocies, we have 
read, rejoiced in his exile, because, but for his disgrace, he 
would never have tasted the pleasures and the grandeur of 
Persia. THEMIsTOCLES, however, was a prudent man, for he 
obtained from ARTAXERXEs the grant of three cities to sup- 
ply him with meat, drink, and clothing. But Lords Patmer- 
sTON and CLARENDON seem rather to have copied the thrift- 
lessness of Esau ; for since the days of the man who sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage, never was so improvident a 
bargain struck as that which barters the confidence of the 
English people against the smile of a French Emprror. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


ite is hard to say which of the persons immediately inte- 
rested has the least reason to be grateful for the illegi- 
timate disclosure of Sir Joun Youne’s Ionian Despatch of 


to interpose. But it is not true that, morally speaking, | June, 1857. Whatever foregone conclusions Mr. GLADSTONE 
English public opinion is not both entitled and bound to pro- | may have formed in favour of the course which it recom- 


test loudly against this violent and outrageous proceeding. 
In strictness, it is no concern of yours whether your neighbour 
beats his wife and ill-uses his children ; but a man of proper 
feeling or common delicacy does not accept an invitation to 
dinner to see the operation performed. Queen ExizaBetTu 
did not think herself entitled to make the massacre of the 
Huguenots a casus belli ; but neither she nor her people 
would have been disposed to view very favourably the con- 
duet of two Lords of her Council who should have gone by 
appointment to pass St. Bartholomew's Day with Cures 
IX. It is idle to pretend that these evidences of sympathy 
are of no significance. They are acts of moral support, ren- 
dered to the cause which is not England’s cause—they are 
testimonies of approval of that which Englishmen do not 
approve. Will Lord Patmerston or Lord CLarenpon pre- 
tend that it could have made no difference whether Mr. 
Guapstone lifted up his voice against the iniquities of the 
Neapolitan Government, or went to spend a quiet week in 
the country with the King of Napries? Will they argue 
that it was unimportant to Europe, to Naples, but above 
all to England, whether a prominent English politician 
openly sided with Porrio or with his gaoler? Are we to 
be told that it is of no consequence to the character of Eng- 
land whether men in the position of Lord Patmerston and 
Lord CLARENDON are seen to sympathize with the oppressor or 
the oppressed, with injustice or with law, with freedom or 
with tyranny? These Noble Lords may depend upon it that 
they have grossly misjudged English opinion and English 
sentiment upon this matter. The generous and dignified 
course which the Times has pursued upon this question is a 
striking testimony to the strength and universality of 
the popular feeling. With a magnanimity which we feel 

und in+ justice honourably to recognise, the Z'imes has 
risen superior to those personal susceptibilities which M. pr 
MonTaLemBert’s criticisms might have not unnaturally 
wounded, in order that it might cast its great influence into 
the scale of that cause which it knows that Englishmen 
love, and against that injustice which it knows that Engligh- 
men abhor. Lord Patmerston and Tord Crarenpon will 
live to learn that the Conspiracy Bill itself was not a 
greater mistake than the visit to Compiégne. England does 
not admire the policy of Lovrs Napotgoy, nor fear his 
menaces, and the country will take good care that its feel- 
ings shall not be identified with the sympathies of men who 
seem to do both. The sycophants of despotism throughout 
Europe may point in triumph, if they please, to the adula- 
tion of these English Lords at the footstool of the great 


mends, it is not conceivable, on the mere ground of decency, 
that he can have wished his witnesses to be publicly ad- 
vertised of the tone in which they are expected to answer. 
His functions are at once degraded from those of a respon- 
sible inquiring magistrate into the constrained posture-making 


, of a puppet in leading-strings. The whole world may now 


see how eminently clean and respectable a cat’s-paw Lord 
Derpy’s Government can inveigle into the performance of 
a dirty and disreputable job. Mr. Guapstonr is destined 
to land at Corfu with fingers already burnt and soiled past 
cure and past hiding. Nor can Sir Jonn Youne and his 
coadjutors in that island be better pleased at seeing the 
thimbles suddenly lifted off their board before the little pea 
is actually spirited away. If the disintegration of an ex- 
isting State is to be ostensibly effected by England as a 
generous concession to the unconquerable patriotic disloyalty 
of five-sevenths among its component parts, and as a tender 
acknowledgment of the more loyal but less patriotic attach- 
ment of the other two to their foreign guardian, the success 
of the legerdemain, and the credit of “retiring from the 
“Protection with a good grace,” are rendered infinitely more 
questionable by a publication which reveals the real motives 
of the measure, and shows up the guantum of authority 
and statesmanship on which its recommendation has been 
based. Somewhat more is needed to justify a deliberate 
abandonment of the responsibilities undertaken on the terms 
of a European treaty than Sir Jonn Younc’s appreciation 
of the inherent difficulties of his position, and the confiden- 
tial assurances of the Attorney-General of the Ionian States, 
“a very intelligent person, and thoroughly acquainted with 
“the sentiments of his Corfiote fellow-countrymen.” That 
intelligent functionary will ‘probably be the most surprised 
and the least gratified among all the conspirators by the pre- 
mature disclosure to his fellow-countrymen of his own sen- 
timents and “strong arguments” in their behalf. It 
is the acknowledged tendency of intelligent Attorney- 
Generals in England, as elsewhere, to “argue strongly” 
according to the understood wishes, if not always in the true 
interest, of their employers for the time being. We can 
conceive it not impossible that, with a different brief, the 
Chevalier CurncUMELLI might argue quite as strongly in favour 
of a very different policy, and understand in quite a different 
sense the sentiments of his Corfiote fellow-countrymen. 
Within a month or two after the date of the recently pub- 
lished despatch, sufficient notoriety was given, even in Eng- 
land, to the view which the Ionian Chamber at least was 


disposed to take of any plan for the separate annexation of 
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Corfu. We now learn that the actual existence of an official 
scheme to that effect provided an intelligible opening for a 
seditious display which at the time appeared gratuitously 
insane. The Corfu representatives were not on that occasion 
behind their brother delegates from the Southern islands in 
proclaiming their abhorrence of so perfidious a plot. One of 
them (the Archon of Publie Instruction) promised assassina- 
tion, at the hands of the first Harmodius among his consti- 
tuents who could get the chance, to the traitor who had 
devised the atrocious scheme, whoever he might be. The 
Attorney-General, while absolutely repudiating, on the 

of the Government, any knowledge whatever of the 
alleged petition for annexation, or of any project having that 
tendency, volunteered the observation that the union of the 
Tonian Islands with the kingdom of Greece was an open 
question, to be determined by time and circumstances. He 
can hardly have expected that the value of his official denial, 
and the sincerity of his compromise between individual 
patriotism and fidelity to the salt of his masters, would be 
so unceremoniously “blown” by an unknown accomplice. 
The most Spartan self-respect would be hurt at being found 
out so ignominiously. 

If, in pursuance of Sir Joun Youne’s “ earnest” recom- 
mendation, an opportunity is to be “found or made” of dis- 
cussing the subject with the other Powers that were parties 
to the Treaty of Paris, the negotiator on behalf of England 
will have to swallow some most unn dirt from the 
hands of Austria, in consequence of the publication of what 
was meant for the eyes of Sir Jonn Youne’s official superiors 
only. We are told that the principal European importance 
to be attached to our military possession of Corfu lies in its 
balancing the “standing menaces” to the western provinces 
of Turkey, recently erected by Austria at Cattaro and other 
points along the Dalmatian shore ; and we are reminded of 
her “constant interference” in the affairs of Montenegro 
and other bordering tribes, as tending to show that Russia 
is “not the only neighbour which has views of territorial 
“ aggrandizement at the expense of the Porte.” Whatever 
extraordinary political sagacity or unbiassed appreciation of 
historical parallels may be thought to have inspired these 
plausible formulas, their publication, as the basis of the 
most important point in a new territorial arrangement to 
which the consent of Austria is required, is as curiously sui- 
cidal as its treacherous publisher could wish. The gratui- 
tous imputation of generally Jarcenous tendencies is not a 
conciliatory method of opening a business conversation with 
your co-trustee—more especially when the little arrangement 
you wish to propose involves a suspicious transfer of certain 
stock into your own name alone, and the execution of a 
release to yourself for any future responsibility as to the 
remainder. 

The despatch itself is singularly shallow, irrelevant, and 
inconclusive. The facts upon which the policy that it re- 
commends is based are as obviously unreliable as the 
inferences drawn from them are unfair and unwise. If 
there is no better reason for our retaining Corfu than arises 
from the statements and arguments to which the High 
Commissioner has been induced to subscribe his name, it 
may as well follow the fate of the other islands. And if 
there is no reason for surrendering the other islands to 
Greece beyond those enumerated—not one of which has 

ined in logical force since the morrow of the battle of 

avarino—why should Corfu alone reap all the benefit of 
becoming “completely Anglicized and enriched by British 
“ capital and enterprise?” What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander ; and the suitable condiments for the 
Corfiote gander are, conversely, applicable to the Zantiote 
goose. However blissfully ignorant Sir Jonn Youne may 
have been at the date of the despatch, he must now be well 
aware that the loyalty of the Corfiotes is just as problema- 
tical as that of the other islanders. The demagogues and the 
press of Corfu are just as factious in spirit as those of Zante 
and Cefalonia. In practice they are even louder, because 
they have a larger apology for a public, and a greater 
power of attack in their more annoying proximity to 
the central Government ; and it consequently pays them 
better to be loud. There are as many grievances to 
redress in Corfu as elsewhere—as many encroachments 
to repel, as frequent complaints against grinding op- 
pressions and heartless monopolies created by “ English 
“ capital and enterprise.” It is difficult to suppose that the 
exceptional treatment which “in the course of a few years - 
“will completely Anglicize” Corfu—while the same few 
years are, to Sir Jonn Youne’s and their own equal satis- 


faction, completely Hellenizing the Southern islands—would 
succeed in stopping the mouths of Corfiote bawlers by pro- 
viding them a permanent and intelligible pretext for bawl- 
ing. If the necessities of England’s “own reputation, and 
“the cause of representative institutions generally,” leave 
no course open to her in the Southern islands but that of 
turning tail and running away from them altogether, it is 
at least obvious that the “cause of representative institu- 
“ tions” in Corfu, which cannot be ignored after annexation 
any more than before, will have exactly its present difficul- 
ties to contend against, with the additional stumbling-block 
of a more unfavourable reputation for tyrannous dishonesty 
and selfishness attaching to the name of England. It is 
almost impossible to suppose that an intelligent Ionian At- 
torney-General, thoroughly acquainted with his countrymen’s 
character and sentiments, has any real belief in the policy 
or practicability of the scheme, or any object in proposing 
it beyond that of throwing into the imbroglio of Ionian 
politics a subtle ingredient which will make the charm grow 
madder than ever. 

“English capital and enterprise” are already as free to 
enter into the little vortex of Ionian commerce as they 
could be if Corfu were annexed ; and if they do not enter 
freely, it is presumably because they find elsewhere widerscope, 
readier and more constant employment, and better security for 
a return. The only practical impediment to the use of English 
capital in the purchase of Ionian lands is the danger of in- 
vesting in a bad title—a danger not to be cured by simple 
annexation, but avoidable even now by the due investigation 
of a cautious purchaser. It may reasonably be doubted 
whether the feeling which might be raised against the 
English name by placing the Corfiotes in a more singular 
and anomalous relation towards us than they at present 
occupy, would create any strong inducement for English 
capitalists to settle in and “ Anglicize” Corfu. It is not so 
very long since the Corfiotes ceased to commit “ rian 
“ outrages” against their native landlords. The Hellenic 
tenant might still be tempted into the self-indulgence of 
redressing a double grievance, by occasionally “ potting” a 
British proprietor. Even if the desired object of Anglicizi 
Corfu were so easy of realization, it may be question 
whether it would be either just ordesirable. Our mission is 
to educate, not to oust or to swamp, our protégés. “Corfu 
“ for the English !” is a cry singularly alien to our later and 
better colonial policy. 

“ It is clear to me,” says the despatch, “that our military 
“ possession (of Corfu) is the only point of interest to foreign 
“ States, and that they must be indifferent as to the form 
“ under which we may find it best for the interest of the 
“ Corfiotes to administer their civil government.” To us it 
is not quite so clear. The parties to the Treaty of 1815 
formed a single State out of the Seven Islands, and placed it 
under the exclusive protection of Great Britain. For the 
better protection of that State, the right of occupying its 
fortresses was given to the Protecting Power. The right of 
superintending the internal organization of that State is more 
widely different in its nature and consequences from the 
simple sovereignty over Corfu alone than Sir Jonn Youne 
seems to think. If the united Ionian State ceases to exist 
altogether in passing from under the protection of England, 
where is the locus standi for her continued occupation of the 
fortresses received in deposit for a special purpose, and which 
she was bound by convention to restore in proper order on 
the dissolution of the original tie? The rashest self-confi- 
dence has no right to rely on its own idea of the views which 
the parties to the Treaty might now take as to a new dis- 
posal of the islands, on a re-opening of the question at the 
request of England herself, and on a proposal involving the 
relinquishment of a duty which we must first acknowledge 
our incapacity to perform. But, to adopt Sir Joun Youne’s 
own words, the certain consequences would be vexation and 
loss of prestige, incurred for no very apparent object. 

It may seem hardly worth while to point out the weak- 
ness of the instances adduced to prove that the bare military 
possession of Corfu, under any or no title whatever, is an 
all-important, and should be an all-sufficing, object with 
England. They are as futile as the reasons for confiding in 
the indifference of foreign Powers to a change in our tenure. 
“In the spring of 1854, three Russian ships were cruising 
“in the Adriatic, but did not venture to attempt their 
“ escape past Corfu, though only one small English frigate was 
“ then in the harbour.” It was thought better to sell them 
at Trieste than to run the risk of passing within fifty miles 
of Corfu, the “key of the Adriatic.” The Dardanelles and 
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its hostile fleets on the one side of Gibraltar, and the closed- 
up Baltic on the other, were items, it appears, of no mo- 
ment. It was Corfu alone that did it, and fluttered the 
Russians into the indignity of a Trieste sale. Corfu is also 
“ of great importance to the security” of the Indian route 
from Trieste to Alexandria. It is difficult to see in what 
manner the military possession of England increases the 
security of a traffic entirely carried on in steamers belonging 
to Austria, against whose aggressions on Turkey (on the 
other hand) Corfu is to be as effectual a check as Gibraltar 
was to the conquest of Spain by Narotzon. Except as the 
base of a reserve, which imposed upon Soutt more than it 
needed, WELLINGTON made but little use of our hold on 
Gibraltar in reconquering that Spain of which it certainly 
did not prevent the conquest. The importance of Gibraltar 
and Corfu may not be exaggerated ; but it must rest upon 
better reasons than the pompous and blundering inanities 
we have quoted above. Surely such careless or twisted 
readings of fact and history ought to shake the confidence of 
any Government in the fitness of their authors to make a 
piece of history for others to read. 


THE PROSPECTS OF FREE-TRADE IN FRANCE. 


— historians, when sketching the commercial pro- 
gress of England in the nineteenth century, will be 
tly puzzled to comprehend the reluctance of other nations 
to imitate the Free-trade policy which has been in our case so 
signally successful. The ignorance and jealousy with which 
everything English is regarded abroad, and the class interests 
and prejudices which oppose themselves elsewhere, as they 
did here, to the teaching of economists, may not hereafter be 
fully appreciated ; and even now, after making every allow- 
ance for such influences, it is astonishing that principles 
which are established not only by theoretical demonstration 
but by the most convincing illustration that any sceptic 
could demand, should still be rejected by the large majority 
of every considerable country in the world, with the solitary 
exception of Great Britain. 
It was natural enough that our Protectionists should cling 
to their old belief long after they were fairly reasoned out 
of the field, ‘They had always the last irresistible argument 
of dulness on their side—* Your theory may be very clever, 
“ but it has never been tried ; and we prefer to trust to the 
“ old system, which has raised England to her present great- 
“ ness.” One after another, indeed, all the thinking men fell 
away from the phalanx ; but up to the moment when Free- 
trade triumphed, there remained a stolid mass of Protec- 
tionism against which argument was hopeless. The experi- 
ment has been tried, and those who were deaf to reason have 
yielded to the force of experience. Free-trade is now the 
national creed, not so much because the teaching of ADAM 
SmirH is universally appreciated, as because the evidence of 
facts has superseded the necessity for theoretical argu- 
ments. So far as foreigners can be said to see anything 
which passes in England, they have seen this very 
evidence, and yet they remain unconvinced by a success 
which has silenced the sturdiest of our own Protectionists. 
America, with all her shrewdness, cannot see her way to 
a policy so liberal as Free-trade. Perhaps she is too ’cute 
to be able to believe in any plan for getting rich which does 
not involve a little sharp practice against a neighbour. 
France, too, the country of science and theory, is obstinately 
blind to the proved soundness of Free-trade doctrines. Her 
own economists have laboured in vain to convert the people, 
and though there is every reason to suppose that the EmpEror 
is free from the prejudices which he dares not disregard, the 
uniustructed millions, on whom he relies for support, are as 
deggedly Protectionist as if the fallacy of their creed had 
never been exposed Ly argument, or proved by actual experi- 
ment. It is perhaps natural that a people who steadily 
believe that our efforts for the suppression of the Slave-trade 
have had no other object than the diffusion of calico should 
assume that our Free-trade policy is only a very artful form 
of commercial monopoly. They don’t pretend to know 
exactly how the Machiavellian scheme operates, but it is an 
axiom which is almost ineradicable from an ordinary French 
mind, that English policy must be narrow and selfish, and 
that any system under which we have thriven can only be 
based on insular exclusiveness. To say that by throwing 
down all barriers on our side we have flourished beyond 
expectation or example, and that we should be still more 
prosperous if France would follow our example, is enough to 
satisfy every peasant proprietor in the Empire that a policy 


so beneficial to English commerce could not be otherwise 
than destructive of their native industry. 

The fact that the Emperor has been asking from English 
farmers the results of their experience of Free-trade since - 
1846 has been taken as a symptom of an approaching 
change in the commercial policy of France; but it may be 
doubted whether the significance of the inquiry has not been 
overrated. That it is some indication of a desire on the 
part of the Government to follow in our steps may perhaps 
be assumed ; but the real obstacle has hitherto been in the 
obstinacy of the agricultural and manufacturing interests, 
and we doubt whether prejudices which have resisted the 
accumulated proofs of the last twelve years will be shaken 
by the report of a Northumbrian farmer. No one, not even 
a Frenchman, who had investigated the subject at all, needed 
to be told that since the epoch of Free-trade farming had 
vastly improved, produce had been greatly increased, and 
rents had considerably risen. But the mass of the people, 
when they hear the answers which the Emperor has received 
to his circular, will be as little disposed as ever to admit the 
inference that a commercial policy under which England has 
prospered would prove equally advantageous to themselves. 
If France does not follow our example until the nation has 
become converted, Protection may continue supreme for 
many a year, and the only question of immediate interest is 
whether the Emperor will venture to force Free-trade upon 
his reluctant subjects. A monarch who has proscribed all 
who represent the intelligence of his country is obliged to 
deal tenderly with dulness, and cannot prudently offend 
prejudices which are supreme among the only classes whose 
allegiance is genuine. By timid steps, some little progress 
may gradually be made towards a rational commercial 
policy, but such a revolution as the abrogation of the 
present highly protective tariff can scarcely be expected 
while the opinion of the Imperialist section of the country 
is almost unanimous in favour of absolute prchibition. The 
hesitation with which the iron trade has been dealt with shows 
that Louis Napoeon, though anxious to modify, if not to 
abolish protection, is fully alive to the difficulty of the enter- 
prise. A series of decrees, from 1853 to the present. time, 
have introduced successive reductions in the tariff affecting 
raw and manufactured iron. The last of these decrees, 
which still left a very heavy discriminating duty, has been 
allowed to expire, and the influence of the ironmasters has 
as yet been sufficient to deter the Imperial Government from 
persisting in its feeble approaches to freedom of trade. An 
almost prohibitive tariff is once more in force, and the 
French ironmasters are restored to the enjoyment of some- 
thing like a monopoly for the costly and inferior produce of 
their works. If we may rely-on an apparently careful 
report which has appeared in the Z7'imes correspondence, the 
fluctuations in the prices under the different decrees have 
been almost as conclusive against the Protectionist policy as 
the answers received from Mr. Grey of Dilston, and one 
cannot expect that men who will not be taught by their 
own misfortunes will learn much from their neighbour's pros- 
perity. With a MonTaLEeMBERT prosecution on his hands, it is 
no wonder that the Emperor is unwilling to add further to the 
number of his enemies ; and while the holy crusade against 
intellect and independence calls for his utmost energies, 
manufacturers and agriculturists may rely on being permitted 
to enjoy, at any rate for a time, the fatal boon of protection 
which they are weak enough to value. 

The difficulty of forcing men to be wise against their will is 
enormously aggravated, in the case of France, by the en- 
couragement which has been given to the belief that the 
Imperial Administration has the power to secure the material 
prosperity of the country against the natural vicissitudes to 
which trade must always be exposed. A quack who under- 
takes to keep his patients in perennial health may well dread 
the résponsibility of enforcing a new regimen, lest some 
inevitable attack of disease should be ascribed to the errors of 
his treatment. The Emperor has made a similar pretension to 
maintain the commerce of France in a condition of unbroken 
prosperity, and if a bold attempt to supersede a prohibitory 
system should be followed by one of those temporary checks 
which no sagacity can foresee or preveut, the misfortune 
would be certain to be attribuied to the very measures 
which were designed to avert it. A brief period of depres- 
sion, like that which our farmers through soon 
after the opening of our ports, would be fatal to such popu- 
larity as the Imperial Government still enjoys, and NAPOLEON 
IIL. is not in a position to risk even a momentary discredit 
for the sake of conferring lasting benefits on the trade of 
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France. Sooner or later the truth must no doubt prevail, 
when our liberal policy will be met by the reciprocity which 
the South Shields shipowners are anxious to enforce by a 
policy of retaliation ; but it is useless to disguise the fact 
that the delusions of foreign Protectionists, and the selfish 
fears of absolute Governments, may long delay the fulfilment 
of our hopes. Meanwhile, we have at least the satisfaction 
of knowing that the folly of other countries cannot deprive 
us of the substantial fruits which we are already reaping 
from Free-trade, arid we can well afford to wait for their 
adoption of a policy which is far more essential to their 
interests than to our own. 


LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE ON TURKEY. 


ORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFES speech at the 
inauguration of the Smyrna and Aidin Railway is pro- 
bably the closing incident of his long Eastern career, and his 
parting advice to the Government which he has so long 
supported and controlled may perhaps explain to his nume- 
rous enemies the secret of his dreaded and envied influence. 
In conformity with the general opinions of his countrymen, 
the English Ambassador uniformly deprecated the forcible 
partition of the Turkish Empire, which is the only practi- 
cable alternative to the maintenance and improvement of the 
existing system. While irresponsible philanthropists were 
indulging fanciful sympathies of race and religion, with 
Russia steadily waiting for opportunities of interference and 
of aggrandizement, and in alternate concert and conflict with 
the capricious diplomacy of France, Lord pr REDCLIFFE was 
resolute in his determination to secure Turkey from dis- 
ruption by the recommendation, and, as far as possible, by 
the enforcement, of needful reforms. Good advice is as 
unpopular at the Seraglio as in other Courts, and among 
private societies in all parts of the world ; but the imperious 
counsellor, who was always rather feared than loved, repre- 
sented the Power which alone possessed both the will and 
the means of protecting the country from foreign encroach- 
ment, and the Turks theniselves learned by degrees that 
unpalatable advice might be friendly, as it was wholly 
sincere. In a more civilized country, incessant sugges- 
tions with respect to internal administration would have 
been at once useless and offensive, but the statesman who 
always supported the Sutran against menaces from abroad 
acquired the right to urge the indispensable necessity of 
providing additional elements of strength at home. It is 
still uncertain whether the difficult task of regenerating the 
Empire will be accomplished in time to prevent disruption 
through the mutual animosities of the population, envenomed 
by the selfish intrigues of foreign Powers. If, however, 
Turkey is enabled to assume a position among the civilized 
States of Europe, the result will, in a great degree, be due 
to Lord pg Repcuirre's indefatigable efforts. 

The national enthusiasm which forced on the late Russian 
war sufficiently proves that the Ambassador’s policy har- 
monized with the general feeling of his country; but it 
must be admitted that among statesmen and professional 
politicians the approval of the Turkish alliance is by no 
means equally unanimous: Dislike of Mahometan supre- 
macy, despair of ultimate success in maintaining the Otto- 
man rule, Philhellenist tendencies handed down from the last 
generation, many prejudices and some plausible reasons, 
recommend to a considerable minority a system of non-inter- 
ference with the tottering Empire in the East. It is not 
necessary on the present occasion to compare the arguments 
which may be urged on either side in the Turkish contro- 
versy. It is enough to say that Europe must choose between 
civil war, ending in foreign conquest and partition, and 
uncompromising support of the existing Government. 
The vast territories which own the supreme authority of 
the SutTan can never be held together and rescued from the 
grasp of covetous neighbours under any other name, or in 
conformity with any arbitrary scheme of organization. The 
Ottoman dominion may be weak, barbarous, and unsatisfac- 
tory, but it possesses the paramount quality or condi- 
tion of existence. Those who dream of a Greek Empire 
at Constantinople are supporting a chimera which is at 
present unreal, and which may prove to be impossible ; 
and the probable result of a general revolution would 
be the formation of numerous petty States, not united 
even by a nominal federation. The necessary consequence 
—namely, that the great neighbouring Monarchies would 
interfere to profit by the confusion—will be acknowledged by 
all reasonable politicians, That order, and even improve- 


ment, might possibly arise out of the chaos may be readily 
admitted, but a statesman who considered the danger greater 
than the prospect of advantage showed his wisdom by taking 
his stand decidedly and irrevocably on the system which he 
found in existence. The Power which disturbed the peace 
of the world on an absurd question of ecclesiastical trinkets, 
and then combined with England in resistance to Russian 
encroachments—which supported Russian pretensions in the 
Danubian Principalities, and excited frontier disturbances 
to the detriment of Turkey in Monten ay boast some- 
times of the championship of the Latin Church, and on 
other occasions of zeal in maintaining Turkish independence ; 
but France has yet an Eastern policy to devise, or to publish 
to the world. It may be profitable to crush a declining State, 
or prudent to promote its regeneration—it can never be 
wise or generous to combine annoyance and irritation with 
an ostentatious protection which is not altogether fictitious. 
Lord pe REpcLIFFE sympathized with the Christian subjects 
of the Porte at least as sincerely as any of the French or 
Russian colleagues who successively envied his supremacy ; 
but he always supported the claims of the Rayahs on the 
ground that they coincided with the interests of the State, 
and not as revolutionary pretensions to be kept alive under 
the patronage of foreign Powers. With the aid of similar 
counsel and support, Poland might probably have avoided 
political annihilation ; and it is doubtful whether a less 
energetic or consistent will could have postponed so long the 
success in Turkey of the same policy which proved fatal to 
Poland. 

It would seem that Lord pz Repcuirre is not presump- 
tuously confident in the ultimate triumph of his principles 
and exertions. No man better knows how troublesome the 
prosecution of an unswerving design may be found to chang- 
ing Governments at home. At all periods of his career he 
has incurred unpopularity among his employers by an indif- 
ference to party convenience, and by a steady persistence in 
his own political designs. The interest and the inclination 
of England alike require the maintenance of Turkish inde- 
pendence, but the nation is not always equally ready to incur 
the necessary sacrifices. Future Ambassadors will not, it 
may be feared, find themselves in possession of the same 
independence, nor is it likely that their residence at 
Constantinople will be equally prolonged. The principal 
causes, however, for doubt or despondency are to be 
found in the weakness of the Turkish Government. The 
despotic constitution, which ought to facilitate adminis- 
trative reforms, has no vigorous and determined character 
at its head. Many wise regulations are still allowed to 
remain inoperative, and Ministers selected by personal 
favouritism are unable or unwilling to carry out the 
policy of their master. Yet the failure of the experi- 
ment will afford no proof that it was a mistake to try 
it, and any trial would have been a waste of time and of 
energy if it had not been carried out in good faith, and 
with a resolute determination to succeed. To the small sect 
which would prescribe to England absolute passivity in the 
East, it may be a sufficient answer to point to a public 
speech in Asia Minor, delivered by a great English diplo- 
matist to a body of English engiveers who are engaged in 
applying English capital to the improvement of Turkish 
production and commerce. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON THINGS IN GENERAL. 


EB Duke of Arcytt is entitled, by position and ability, 
to follow the example of the numerous public personages 
who have lately delivered to such audiences as they could 
collect their opinions on things in general. It is asserted by 
sanguine promoters of Church Extension that every new 
church creates for itself a congregation, and it seems that 
every public hall which is erected produces a similar demand 
for political and literary discourses. It may be doubted 
whether the English genius is especially adapted to the pro- 
duction of lay sermons without a text, and confined to no 
ona topic; but peers and members of Parliament 

ave, during several recent autumns, exerted themselves 
with commendable industry to gratify the popular taste for 
didactic oratory. The Duke of Arcy.t, having been invited 
to inaugurate the new Market Hall at Dundee, suffered 
under the disadvantage of speaking in November, when 
the lecturing season had already lasted for nearly two 
months. It was consequently impossible, without obvious 
plagiarism, to recommend the study of mathematical 
treatises on one side, or of novels on the other; and the 
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Duxs judiciously left the choice of studies to those who 
will not fail to exercise their own discretion, if they 
think fit to study at all. It was difficult, under these 
circumstances, to fill up the allotted hour, and the task 
might have been found impossible if the oration had been 
confined to any definite subject ; but Atheneum audiences 
are largely tolerant of inevitable deviations from the unity 
which belongs te rhetorical art. The markets are to be 
held im the new building at Dundee, and therefore it was 
an iate matter of congratulation that agriculture was 
flourishing, that the late harvest was abundant, and that the 
Corn-laws only exist as a tradition which may excite the 
complacency of a free-trading and prosperous generation. 
At other times the Hall is to be devoted to music, to lectures, 
and to the recreation and instruction of the general popula- 
tion, and it was impossible that an enlightened nobleman 
could fail to sympathize with objects so laudable and popular. 
The suggestion that public readings should occasionally be sub- 
stituted for lectures-deserves consideration from the managers 
of all similar institutions. Mr. Dickens’s example may 
advantageously be followed by rhapsodists who will have no 
Christmas Carols of their own composition to compete with 
higher and more solid specimens of literature ; and if the 
experiment succeeds, public speakers may perhaps be 
occasionally relieved from their present duty of making 
intellectual bricks for local taskmasters who never trouble 
themselves to inquire as to the supply of straw. 

Having thrown out this practical hint, the Duke of ARGYLL 
remembered that Scotch assemblies cannot disperse without 
the customary tribute to Burns, to Wart, and to Hucu 
Mutter; and by the time that Lord Macautay’s New Zea- 
lander had failed to answer the customary challenge, or to 
find a ruined arch of London-bridge on which to take his 
seat, half the allotted term was satisfactorily disposed of, and 
it only remained to talk politics for thirty minutes more. 
For four or five years the French alliance has occupied a 
recognised place in all ornamental orations from platforms 
and at dinner-tables, but the change of tone in all 
recent references to the Imperial system is at the same 
time amusing and instructive. The connexion between 
despotism and the divine right founded on universal suffrage 
has become as intelligible to all reasonable men as it was 
from the first obvious to the few politicians who are in the 
habit of forming judgments for themselves, The Duke of 
ARGYLL exactly represents the true public opinion of the 
moment when he warns his hearers against the attempt to 
copy the institutions either of France or of America, and 
it is well that the inhabitants of Dundee should receive 
with respect from a noble lecturer arguments which would 
probably be drowned in a storm of disapprobation if they 
were used at a political meeting, and professedly directed 
against Parliamentary Reform. The alarm which has been 
eccasioned by Mr. Brigut’s revolutionary speeches has 
awakened constitutional theorists and amateurs to the true 
meaning of their own liberal professions. It is understood that 
the only possible changes must have a democratic tendency, 
and that the best Reform Bill will be that which does least 
to degrade the character of the House of Commons. 

The political portion of the Duke of ArcyY’s speech was 
intended as an apology for the existing Constitution, and it 
was not difficult to point out many serious inaccuracies in the 
notorious Birmingham manifesto, One of the most pacific 
members of the peace-loving House of Lords, and of Lord 
ABERDEEN’S peace-lovu.z Cabinet, naturally protested against 
the charge that the aristocracy and the Governments whom 
they support are especially prone to enter into unnecessary 
wars. ‘The error of the Minister of 1853 consisted in the 
ostentatious exhibition of a slackness which tended equally 
to.encourage Russian encroachment and to render domestic 
irritation uncontrollable. Mr. Bricut well knew how fully 
Lord ABERDEEN shared his own inclinations for , and 
how largely the ultimate rupture was attributable to the 
imprudent honesty of official e. That the overthrow 
of the Constitution would not tend to the establishment ofa 
pacific policy is an undeniable conclusion, but in political con- 
troversies it is seldom prudent to accept an issue under the 

recise form which is tendered by the adversary. Mr. Bricut’s 
oe may be at fault, but he has a definite object to effect, 


~ and his poe may possibly be furthered by the exposure 


of the fallacies which he may incidentally put forward, or of 


inconsistencies which affect his individual opinions. When 
the Roman mob found that they had not got Cinna the 
eces, they tore Cuyna the poet for 


patriots of Birmingham would as 


conspirator to tear to 
his bad verses; and 


willingly denounce the Peers for want of warlike ardour as for 
their supposed project of making their fortunes in the Crimean 
campaign. All the propensities which Mr. Bricur attri- 
buted to the objects of his hostility are, in truth, eminently 
popular, and highly characteristic of the class in whose pre- 
sence they were denounced. Dukes and Earls, from fre- 
quent association with foreigners, and from the partial 
isolation which belongs to their rank, are more cosmopolitan, 
more tolerant, and perhaps less instinctively patriotic 
than the bulk of their countrymen; but an intelli- 
gent member of their order ought to know that it is 
better to acquiesce in Mr. Brigut’s imputations than 
to defend the Peerage on the ground of its sympathy with 
the Peace Society. 5 
On the whole, however, the Dundee address is credit- 
able, and may possibly have been useful. The conven- 
tional exclusion of political controversies from the plat- 
form or lecture-room sometimes answers one of the pur- 
~~ which justify the practice of anonymous journalism. 
arty politicians, throwing off their character for the time, 
and feeling responsible to themselves alone, are allowed and 
expected to tell a portion of the truth to an audience which 
is supposed to be impartial; and even the commonplaces and 
truisms which form a part of all orations of the kind pre- 
pare the minds of the hearers for a ready assent to proposi- 
tions which, at other times, might provoke prejudice and 
opposition. That Free-trade is successful—that recreation 
is desirable—that Mr. Brieut’s charges are calumnious—are 
statements which by no means follow from each other by any 
logical connexion ; but assertions made by the same speaker 
at the same place and time are generally found to command 
the same degree of credence. 


MANNING THE NAVY. 


DMIRAL BERKELEY has found, at the Bristol cele- 
bration of the Coston Charities, a not very appropriate 
occasion to revive his old dispute with Mr. Kinescore as to 
the merits of the Continuous Service Regulations of 1853, 
and to commence a new contest on the same subject with 
no less an authority than Lord Harpwicke. It is the pre- 
rogative of a BERKELEY never to be wrong ; and it is there- 
fore quite natural that all who venture to differ from the 
Admiral should be disposed of in a rather summary fashion. 
Mr. Kinascore is set down as a gentleman who has been 
writing on a subject of which he knows nothing ; and Lord 
Harpwicke’s unfavourable estimate of the strength of our 
navy is explained by his official desire to put his hands in 
the taxpayers’ pockets. Nothing could be more agreeable 
than to give full credit to Admiral BerKetey’s accuracy, 
and to rely on his assurance that our navy is still, as it 
should be, superior to all others in material, ships, and men. 
But if this be so, why has not Lord Harpwicke found it 
out? And why have we a Commission sitting to devise some 
better plan for securing an adequate supply of seamen? ‘The 
question how the fleet is to be manned is so vital, and the 
answers to it have, up to the present time, been so unsatis- 
factory, that no one can regret that it should be again and 
again brought under discussion ; but it is doubtful whether 
much good cai result from the kind of controversy into 
which M 
It is not pleasant to be trifled with on a subject of serious 
interest, and people who are anxious to hear of any solution 
to a national difficulty will naturally object to astyle of argu- 
ment in which a telling repartee or a cutting sarcasm is 
thought of more account than a useful suggestion. 

Mr. Kuyescore has interested himself so warmly in the 
troubles of the Deal boatmen, that he must be supposed to 
know as well as any of the men themselves why they either 
could not or would not seek an asylum in the navy, Admiral 
BerkeLey should be at least an equally good authority on 
the official side. There ought to be something to be learned 
from a dispute between such champions; but all that it 
seems possible to pick out of it is, that any statement made 
by the one is safe to be contradicted by the other. As far as 
verbal accuracy goes, the Admiral has, perhaps—as with his 
means of information he ought to have—the best of it; but 
when all is said, it is difficult to believe that there is not a real 
grievance of some sort at the bottom of the affair. We have 
certain leading facts at least beyond question. A body of hardy 
boatmen—the very stuff to make a first-rate crew of—are in 
serious distress at a time when the Admiralty is at its wit’s 
moment, though it is notorious that the promised 
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Fleet has dwindled down, for want of men, to four or five 
half-manned ships. But the difficulties of the Deal boatmen 
are of long growth, and must have been about as great during 
the Russian war as they are now. Yet these men refuse 
for the most part to enter the navy; and even those who 
did give it a trial during the war, show no disposition to sail 
under the QuEEn’s flag again. Whatever Admiral BerKeLEy 
may say about the success of the continuous service regula- 
tions, there must be something wrong in a system which 
makes starvation and the workhouse more attractive than 
the naval service to a race of amphibious coastmen. 

It is not easy to get at the real reason of the re 
of the Deal boatmen to the navy. Mr. Kinescore has his 
theory about it, which represents the men as eager to serve 
their country, but then it must be on their own terms. 
Most of us, perhaps, are willing to do the same. Whether 
the terms of the beach-men would be reasonable or otherwise 
does not appear, but it is clear that the Admiralty offers 
are not sufficient to tempt them. The first story, that a 
proposal by the Deal men in a body to man a ship was 
rejected, shrank in the course of the controversy to the less 
definite intimation that they would have been ready for the 
work had any inducement been offered them. But it is not 
pretended that they manifest at present any alacrity to enter 
the navy, and Mr. Krvyescore attributes the revulsion of 
feeling to the treatment experienced by those among them who 
did volunteer during the Russian war. He tells us—mainly, 
we suppose, from the assertions of the men themselves— 
that they were discharged without any reward for their 
hard service, and were not permitted to remain except on 
condition of entering for at least ten years certain. Admiral 
Berke ey denies that a single man of good character and 
physical ability, who desired to remain in the service, was 
discharged at the close of the Russian war. To this 
Mr. Kinescore replies that thousands were discharged (which 
is notoriously true), and that so large a number of bad or 
incompetent men could not, or should not, have been found 
in the service. But it is quite possible that thousands may 
have desired to be discharged, and we are by no means 
satisfied that the Deal boatmen were not among them, 
though it would have made the matter clearer if the Admiral 
had said distinctly whether continuous service was or was 
not imposed as a condition of remaining. 

The other specific grievances alleged on behalf of the Deal 
men shrink into moderate dimensions when examined. A 
payment of 2/. by each man or boy for an outfit, and certain 
official regulations as to age and height, were described as 
among the reasons which deterred the men from entering; but 
the outfit proves to be required ouly from boys, and the standard 
applies only to landsmen, so that there is nothing to prevent 
any adult sailor from taking service if he has a taste for it. 
The difficulty with many of these beach-men seems to be one 
peculiar to themselves. Notwithstanding their familiarity 
with the sea, and the courage for which they are renowned, 
the Deal boatmen are not sailors, though they are the very 
best material for sailors. They cannot satisfy the conditions 
that would entitle them to a high rating, and they know their 
own inherent value too well to put up with a low one. 
But this cannot be the whole explanation ; for if anything 
certain is to be gathered from Mr. Kixescore’s letters, it is 
that such of the men as have become qualified by their 
previous service in the navy are most of all reluctant to 
enter now. Neither outfit-money, nor regulation standard of 
height, nor the want of qualification for a high rating can 
be the obstacle in such cases, and the only other reason 
suggested is the dislike of continuous service which the Deal 
men probably share in common with a great many other 
seafaring men. Admiral BerkeLey insists that the experi- 
ment has y admirably—to which Mr. Kuinescore 
replies that the Admiral is only trying to prop up a system 
which has failed, and for which is 
responsible. But retorts of this kind do not help much. 
If Mr. Kinascore can suggest some more feasible plan for 
securing crews for the fleet at any moment when they may 
be wanted, the Commission will no doubt be glad enough 
to hear his proposal ; but if not, it is neither wise nor 
patriotic to indulge in vague declamation against the only 
scheme which seems likely ever to provide the country with 
a permanent force of seamen. It is not enough to be able to 
man one ship one month, and another the next. We must 
have the means of manning a fleet at the shortest notice, and 
without a force permanently enrolled, it is difficult to see how 
this can be managed. Nothing but mischief can be done by 
asking such clap-trap questions as that with which Mr, Kixas- 


coTE concluded his reply—whether we are to return to im- 
pressment, or to follow Admiral BrrkELry’s recommendation 
and penree in the system of continuous service, or to adopt 
Mr. Kinascorte’s own suggestion of “doing ample “ justice to 
“our gallant seamen.” Notwithstanding Lord Harpwicke’s 
reluctance to give up the right of impressment, it is not 
likely that the press-gang will ever — be seen in activity ; 
and it is not very clear why Mr. Kin 

hazy advice as to doing justice could not be made quiie 
consistent with continuous service. Granting that the men 
do not like it on the terms now offered (and, in spite of 
what Admiral BerkeLEy may say, we are afraid the fact is 
too notorious to be doubted), it must surely be as possible to 
do justice to a sailor who takes service for ten years as to & 
soldier who enlists for the same or a longer period ; and as 
the prejudices of some thousands have already yielded to the 
very moderate temptations held out by the present regula- 
tions, we do not see why some improvement in the terms 
should not make continuous service as much in favour with 
seamen as it is with the Admiralty. 

Mr. Kinescore thinks it very disgraceful to the authorities 
that our sailors should prefer the American navy to our own ; 
but the explanation is simple enough, and points to one method, 
though rather a costly one, by which we might perhaps at any 
time secure as many men as we please. The American pay is 
very much higher than the rates of the British service, and it is 
not unlikely that some additional pecuniary attractions, whether 
in the shape of pay or pension, would overcome much of the re- 
luctance now felt to enter for any considerable term. A sailor 
no doubt prefers to ship for one voyage only, under a captain 
of his own selection. would a soldier like to choose his 
own campaign and his own officers, with leave to go home 
when the affair was over, should he find the life irksome, 
But this casual way of supplying the navy will not suffice 
without some means in the background of filling up occasional 
gaps. Continuous service is, in fact, the substitute for the 
press-gang ; and, if combined with generous treatment of the 
men in other particulars, it must surely recommend itself in 
the long run, however much a sailor may prefer the less severe 
restraint of a single cruise followed by liberty ashore till all 
his pay is spent and he is forced to seek another ship. It is 
difficult to get at the exact results of the experiment up to 
the present time, but though we are disposed to think that 
the continuous service system is as yet to soe extent a 
failure, we hope that the Commission will be able to sugge:t 
some means of making it less unpopular ; for it is almat 
impossible to conceive any other effectual way of manning 
the Navy. 


ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. 


M GRANIER DE CASSAGNAC is incomparably the most 
« damaging advocate that any cause ever yet had. The 
astounding impudence which prompts a man to denounce anony- 
mous writing who had the advantage of a friendly obscurity till 
infamy and —— came _ him at once, can only be matched 
by the gross stupidity which challenges a comparison between 
the honour, the purity, and the ability of French political litera- 
ture under its past and under its present régime. His wonder- 
ful effrontery has, however, one advantage. It may serve to 
direct our attention to the exact nature of the ground which 
must be occupied by those who wish to assimilate our own to 
the French system of journalism. It is important to bear in 
mind what the exact pro before us is. It is nothing less 
than that it should be forbidden by Act of Parliament for any one 
to enter upon political or, we presume, literary discussion unless 
he chooses to attach his name to his speculations. Now it is an 
established maxim of the most indisputable wisdom that penal 
laws are in themselves an evil, and that they ought only to be 
passed in order to avoid greater evils. It may or may not be 
perfectly true that in particularcasesmen are bound toacknowledge 
their anonymous productions. It mayor maynot be true thatthere 
are grave objections to the habit of concealing the fact that a 
person employs Pate of his time in anonymous composition ; but 
it by no means follows that it would be desirable to turn the 
moral into a legal obligation. All the commonplace objections to 
anonymous journalism are really arguments, not for a compulsory 
signature of newspaper articles, but against the habit of maki 

a mystery of their authorship. Before a practice is made pen 
it must be shown to be criminal. It is not enough to show that 
it is liable to abuse. It is unquestionably true that a man may 
make use of the power of anonymous writing for every sort of 
base Fort ye and that he may, by studiously concealing from all 
the world the fact that he contributes to a newspaper, enable 
himself to stab in the dark the characters of those with whom he 
associates on apparently friendly terms; but it certainly does not 
follow that anonymous writing ought to be forbidden. To the 
end of time there will be underhand and treacherous persons in 
society, who will find in every social usage the means of gratify- 
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ing their propensities; but all our English ways of thinking and 
acting must be set aside together if we are to try toreform men’s 
minds by restraining their external freedom of action. The man 
who at present would slander his friend because he can write 
anonymously, would find no difficulty, if signatures were com- 
pulsory, in getting some convenient agent to father his slanders. 
The only consequence of such a law as is suggested would be the 
production of a class of dmes damnées attached to every paper, 
who would, as the French say, “receive their inspirations” from 
writers of greater weight who wished to be anonymous. Unless 
the law went so far as to say that it should be unlawful for any 
one writer in a paper to make use, in anything that he might write, 
of the suggestions, oral or written, of any other writer, it would be 
simply futile. The distinguished Mr. A, who wished to attack 
the distinguished Mr. B, would find it expedient to write a 
private letter, stating his views, to Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones, who 
would probably be base enough to make that communication the 
foundation of an article of which he would be so shameless as to 
claim the merit. It is, indeed, notorious that a system of this 
kind is widely adopted in France, notwithstanding all the legal 
provisions on the subject. 

Whilst the ap law would be utterly useless for all the 
purposes which it is intended to accomplish, it would have the 
most serious inconveniences. The fact that journalism is anony- 
mous raises a presumption in favour of its continuing to be so. 
There is nothing to prevent jeg from signing their names to 
what they write, and why do they not do soP Are they all 
liars and cowards? Surely the character of what is written 
sufficiently rebuts any such absurd belief. Every one who knows 
anything of the matter knows that in fact men do not conceal 
their connexion with particular newspapers or reviews. Hun- 
dreds of people are well acquainted with the names of the 
principal contributors to the priacipal London papers, and could 
give a pretty good guess, from the nature of the subjects treated, 
as to the particular articles to be ascribed to any particular man. 
This circumstance in itself constitutes a very considerable 

tee for courtesy, propriety, and justice in the treatment 
of the subjects handled. A man of honour and spirit would not 
allow his name to be permanently connected with a paper which 
habitually published discreditable articles. If it is true that a 
sort of corporate authority occasionally attaches to weak writing 
(a supposition singularly uncomplimentary to newspaper readers), 
it is no less true that a corporate responsibility for the pro- 
ceedings, and a corporate jealousy for the credit of newspapers, 
exist amongst the contributors to them, and constitute a most 
important element both in the discretion and in the talent with 
which they are conducted. 

If articles.in newspapers were to bear the signature of their 
authors, several inconveniences would follow which are not very 
apparent at first sight. At present, journalism is open to the 
world, and many persons give part of their time to it who 
have other pursuits on which they set more value, but which, 
from circumstances, leave leisure at their disposal. Almost 
every profession is represented in the higher class of London 
newspapers. Members of Parliament, holders of official posi- 
tions, lawyers, clergymen, doctors, members of all the more 
intelligent classes, contribute to their columns with more or less 
frequency. The- sentiment which induces persons of this kind 
to wish not to parade their names before the world precisely 
resembles the sentiment which induces occasional correspondents 
to preserve an incognito. A man who has a public or professional 
position prefers to be anonymous, not because he is ashamed of 
what he writes, but because his writings form only a parenthesis 
in his avocations, and are not part of his main business. It would 
be in every way most disastrous to put any check upon the 
connexion of this class of men with journalism, for the conse- 
quence would be that journalists would come to form a distinct 
caste decisively marked off from other professions. To a certain 
small extent this has already taken place. The lighter kinds of 
literature are principally cultivated by men who devote them- 
selves exclusively to producing matter of that sort, and the 
consequence is that a most unfortunate divorce has taken place 
between light literature and practical life. Something of the 
same kind would infallibly take place if journalism were to be 
formed into a regular profession distinct from all others. It is not 
a wholesome thing for any man to devote his whole attention to 
talking, criticising, and arguing. The anxieties and responsi- 
bilities of active life are indispensable to the formation of just 
opinions upon any important branch of human affairs ; and intheir 
Mosh a journalist is almost sure to be a prey to that most fatal 
sort of vanity which arises from the union of cleverness with 
inexperience. He is apt to think that, because he can talk and 
write in a brilliant manner, he is able to undertake the manage- 
ment of affairs at a moment’s notice, or to express the most cqn- 
fident apes upon the merits of those who do manage them, 
though he is often a most unfair judge of the difficulties in which 
they may have been involved. The vehemence with which Mr. 
Dickens has attacked the executive Government, is one case in 

int. The violence with which Mr. Russell wrote from the 

Jrimea, where he probably saw war for the first time, com- 
pared with the judgment and forbearance which he displays 
in his letters from India, where he carried experience of what 
war really is, furnishes perhaps even a stronger illustration of the 
same thing. France, however, supplies the best illustration of the 
evils of cutting off journalists from sympathy with the ordinary 
transactions of business. During the palmy days of Louis Philippe 


journalism was not only the most distinctive profession in which 
a man could embark, but it was also one of the most exclusive, 
and one of the most if not the very most powerful. Probably no 
stronger proof could be adduced than was given by the history 
of that reign, of the truth of the proposition that mere journalism 
is as bad a preparation for political life as anything that can claim 
to be considered a preparation at all. The want of forbearance, the 
want of quiet sense, the want of acquaintance with human nature 
in general, and with their own countrymen in particular, which 
signalized the brilliant publicistes of that period, are fresh in the 
minds of all, and were amongst the most important of the causes 
to which the downfall of French liberty must be ascribed. It 
deserves to be remembered in connexion with this, as a most 
significant fact, that long before the present law which enforces 
signatures, was passed in France, the custom of signing articles, 
or of taking other means of giving a wide publicity to the names 
of their authors, prevailed very extensively. The vanity which is 
so strong a characteristic of the nation delighted in publicity and 
notoriety, as much as the somewhat fastidious sense of personal 
dignity which prevails in this country shrank from it. e can 
imagine few things more undesirable than to attempt to over- 
throw by legislation a feeling so natural to Englishmen, and in 
some respects so laudable. . 

There is one argument upon the subject which we may 
once more notice by way of conclusion, and which is remark- 
able peacyally for its exquisite naiveté, not to say absurdity. 
Articles, it is said, should be signed, because we should then 
be able to know their value. Put the painter’s name to the 
picture, that we may tell whether it is a good one—tell me who 
made your boots, and I will tell whether they pinch—would be 
demands exactly as reasonable. If, indeed, a leading article stated 
facts or conclusions without argument, the name of the writer 
might be of some importance. If, for example, we read in the 
Times some morning a leader in these words—* Affairs in India 
are in a very bad state,” it would make all the difference in the 
world whetlier the opinion was given by a wise man or by a 
foolish one. Butif the article went on (as such articles invariabl 
do) to state the reasons upon which such an opinion rested, 
it would become utterly immaterial whether the article proceeded 
from the best known or the least known person in the country. 
The soul of all discussion is that it is an appeal to the 
reason. By the system of signing articles the appeal would 
be laid, not before the reason, but before the imagination, and 
the whole spirit of the discussion would be destroyed. The 
change would in fact be a change of the most aristocratic cha- 
racter. It would give a degree of influence altogether absurd to 
a few well-known writers, and would put the greatest difficulty 
in the way of the reception of opinions backed by less influential 
names. As to the aceuracy of the facts stated, the rantee 
which at present exists would be greatly Weakened ‘by the 
signature of articles, for the co te authority of the con- 
ductors of the bs of would be merged in the personal authority 
of the author of the article. Where a newspaper makes a mis- 
statement as to a matter of fact, it seriously injures itself. If 
the ag of such a misstatement attached only to Mr. A, 
B, or ee care bestowed on the subject would be enormously 
essened. 


CHALK, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


CIENTIFIC research iterates and reiterates one moral— 

der Macht des Kleinen—the greatness of little things, and 
the importance not only of the minute study of facts, but of the 
study of minute facts. One can imagine the contempt with 
which the “practical men” of the last century listened to the 
news that a bitter controversy was raging between two Italian 
philosophers as to the reason why a frog’s leg twitches under 
certain circumstances ; and yet therein lay the bud of the electric 
telegraph and Elkington’s plate, and numerous other under- 


not immediately visible, is very happy to invest his money. The 
study of snowballs, piecrust, and squeezed wax has led the phy- 
sical philosopher to comprehend two of the greatest of natural 
phenomena—the cleavage of rocks and the structure of glaciers. 
A century ago, the pore | of fossils was regarded as an occu- 
pation of about the same dignity as the accumulation of old 


of the evidence they afford, and the landed proprietors of some 
of our eastern counties pocket man thousand pounds every 
year by selling the phosphatic f whose nature was first 

inted out to them by a country clergyman who happened to 

aman of science. And not only does the gradual widening 
and perfecting of our view of nature bring with it a respect for 
the influence of the study of minute facts on the advancement of 
knowledge and the bettering of man’s estate, but it tells us that, 
apart from all consideration of man and his wants, minute and 
seemingly most insignificant agents have played a mighty part 
in the history of our globe. The semi-miraculous catastrophes 
to whose aid, in the earlier days of geological speculation, philo- 
pM on were wont to resort for the explanation of all engineering 
difficulties in world-architecture, are falling into discredit. No 
modern Whiston appeals to comets for assistance, and debdcles 
are out of fashion. Linneus said with truth that a blowfly 
would consume the carcase of a horse faster than a lion; and the 


} modern naturalist might in like manner enuncigte an equally 


takings in which the practical man of the present day, though as © 
averse as his ancestors to every investigation whose fruits are 


china. Now, the coal-miner risks his capital upon the strength — 
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true apparent paradox—that, give an invisible animalcule time, 
and it will produce a greater amount of change in Agee 

graphy than a aalage powerful enough to sweep the Hima- 
ts into the plains of Hindostan. 

Everybody knows what white chalk is. If he has not rejoiced, 
when homeward-bound, at the sight of the white line which tells 
him of a soil free from passports, and octroi, and avertissements— 
if he is not an artist, or a popular lecturer, or a London milk- 
man—he is at any rate familiar with “ whitening,” which is only 
a purified form of chalk. Now this chalk is found in patches 
over a vast area of Europe, more than a thousand miles long and 

ight hundred miles broad, from the north of Ireland to the 
Black Sea, and from Sweden tg the south of France, and every- 
where exhibits similar characteristics. On the small scale it is 
a friable substance, almost wholly composed of carbonate of lime, 
easily rubbed into powder, and forming with water a milky mud. 
Viewed en masse it attains many hundred feet in thickness, and 
its upper surface is moulded into gently undulating, swelling 
downs—dry; thinly coated with soil, and covered with short 
sweet pasture, convertible into the best of mutton. 

There is usually little trace of bedding in these great calea- 
reous masses, but very commonly they are divided by parallel 
layers of flints inclosed within their substance at tolerably regular 
intervals, and giving a false appearance of stratification. The 
flints are almost pure silica, like quartz or rock crystal. They 
are excessively irregular in size and form, sometimes lying quite 
separate from one another, as detached nodules, sometimes 
forming great plates, continuous for hundreds of yards; but 
however they may vary in this respect, they always agree in 
one character—their angles and edges are perfect, and they 
never exhibit the slightest trace of having been rolled or trans- 
ported from a distance. On the other hand, there is the clearest 

ible evidence that they have been formed where they are; 
or the chalk contains numerous fossils (among which sponges and 
sea-urchins are common) which are peculiar to and characteristic 
of it, being never found anywhere else ; and it continually hap- 
pens that a flint is found which, wholly or partially, encloses one 
of these fossils. The fossil itself may be silicified, or it may 
merely have served as the mould into which the flint has been 
run, if one may so speak, and then have disappeared, leaving a 
flint cast of its own interior. Or it may be Malt silicified and 
imbedded in flint and half not, as if the flint had once been soft 
and pasty, like plaster of Paris, and the fossil had been stuck 
into it while in that state. The association of flints with chalk 
is anything but invariable; but it has been observed that the 
more the flints the purer the chalk in which they are embedded 
—chalk without flints being usually unfit for commercial use, in 
cogenqannne of the quantity of silica diffused through its substance. 

So long as the study of geology was confined to a few brilliant 
p19 omy the nature of” this wonderful deposit received little 
elucidation ; but as long ago as 1835, it occurred to Mr. Lons- 
dale, one of the members of that Sleothe Geological Society 
of London—which has done so much more than any other 
to render geology worthy of the name of science, to see whether 
the mass of the chalk did not contain something else beside the 
comparatively few and scanty ordinarily known fossil remains. 
By the help of a scrubbing-brush he rubbed up a piece of 
chalk into water, and then, pouring off the milky fluid in which 
all the finer particles were suspended, he examined with a mag- 
nifier the coarser sediment which remained at the bottom. To his 
no small surprise, he found that this was made up of multitudes 
of small shells, some belonging to minute marine crustaceans— 
remote allies of the large crabs and cray-fish, whose shells and 
claws are found fossil in the chalk, but the greater part composed 
of the calcareous skeletons of Foraminifera—creatures so small 
that on an average a hundred would lie in the length of an inch, 
and so simple in their organization that the best microscope and 
all the means and appliances of the modern anatomist have failed 
to reveal more structure in their bodies than might be found in 
a particle of calf’s foot jelly of the same size. Nevertheless the 
forms of their shells are exquisitely regular and beautiful, and 
pr the arrangement of their many chambers is not a little 
complex. 

A few ears later, the well-known microscopist of Berlin, Pro- 
fessor Ehrenberg, carried the physical analysis of chalk still 
further, by showing that even the milky fluid which Mr. Lons- 
dale had poured off contains multitudes of minute organisms, some 
with silicious skeletons, but for the most part calcareous like 
the others. Consequently, after a long series of examinations, he 
announced the conclusion that most, if not all, white chalk con- 
sists of the shells of minute animals, either entire or in fragments, 
and in such vast numbers that at least a million of entire skeletons 
may be computed to exist in a cubic inch, bound together 
by the fine powder resulting from the disaggregation of their fel- 
lows and of other calcareous organisms, Forty or fifty different 
kinds or species of these Foraminifera may be distinguished, and 
of these the name of one called Globigerjna bulloides is particu- 
larly worthy of the reader’s recollection, for a reason which will 
shortly appear. 

At the period in which the chalk was Seppeinnd, not one of 
the ordinary and conspicuous inhabitants of our present world 
existed. The shores of the cretaceous era were not strewn with 
the shells we find on our beaches—its fishes were not our fishes, 
nor its corals our corals. The pedigree of not one of the 
higher animals of our time can be ack further than the 
epoch at which the clay that lies above the chalk was deposited. 


They are mushroom creatures, therefor., compared with such 
“raal ould” families as the Globigerina and many of his fellows, 
which flourished then as they do now, and, to the discredit of 
the Progression Theory, show as little advance upon their ances- 
tors as any other “ tenth transmitter of a foolish face.” In human 
history, it has often been observed that the descendants of great 
men become rapidly extinct, and the world’s records show in 
like manner that the higher a race of animals the shorter its 
duration. The great flying and swimming lizards of the cretaceous 
epoch have ceased to exist for long ages, while the humble 
microscopic Globigerina is doing his work at this moment at the 
bottom of the Atlantic, and building up a modern chalk over an 
area almost as great as that covered by the ancient deposit. 

This curious and interesting fact has been brought to light in 
the course of the sounding operations which were executed last 
year by Commander Dayman, of H.M.S. Cyclops, while engaged, 
under the direction of the Hydrographer, in paving the way for 
the late attempt to establish a telegraphic communication between 
England and Towiek by ascertaining the depth of the bottom on 
which the cable would have to lie. A most ingenious apparatus, 
originally invented by an American naval officer, Lieutenant 
Brooke—consisting essentially of a hollow rod, provided with a 
valve—was employed to bring up portions of the bottom from 
the immense depths, amounting in some cases to fourteen 
thousand feet, or more than two miles and a half, of the mid-ocean. 
The specimens, carefully preserved, both dry and in spirit, have 
been brought home, and submitted to careful investigation. The 
results are most singular and interesting. Near either shore, 
and seawards down to a depth of about two thousand feet, the 
composition of the sea-bottom varies greatly, It may be sandy, 
or gravelly, or muddy, and the forms of Foraminifera observed 
amount to thirty or forty species. They are the more numerous the 
shallower the water, and Globigerina is comparatively infrequent. 
But in deeper water the sea bottom acquires a singular unifor- 
mity, consisting of a soft oozy mud, which dries nearly white, 
crumbles down under the fingers, and forms a milky fluid 
with water. Examined chemically, more than nine-tenths 
of this substance turn out to be carbonate of lime, while the 
microscope shows that it consists almost wholly of the skeletons 
of Globigerina bulloides, many of which retain their animal 
contents. There may be eight or nine other kinds of 
Foraminifera aodiual amongst. the Globigerine, but they 
are comparatively rare. The portion of the deposit whi 
is not carbonate of lime consists of a few minute fragments 
of inorganic mineral substance, and the silicious shells of 
minute animals and plants. This deposit extends over a space 
of more than a thousand miles from east to west, The northern 
and southern limits are not known, but a substance of precisely 
similar nature has been obtained by Commander Dayman six 
hundred miles to the south of the telegraphic line, between the 
Azores and the Channel; so that not only in composition, but 
in g phical extent, the modern may challenge comparison 
with the ancient chalk. It presents differences, however, 
which must not be overlooked. The Atlantic soundings contain 
no sea-urchins, nor shells of bivalves, or other mollusks; and 
the predominance of one kind of foraminiferous shells is far more 
marked than in the true chalk. But all these circumstances are 
readily explicable by the difference in the depth at which the 
deposit of the chalk may have taken place; and the resemblances 
are so close as to justify the belief that the study of the mode in 
which the deep-sea soundings are being formed will enable us to 
understand what took place so many ages ago in the cretaceous sea. 

It has been supposed that the calcareous skeletons of the 
Globigerine have been drifted to the vast depths at which they 
are found by ocean currents, since it is very difficult with our 
present ideas of the conditions under which vitality is possible to 
comprehend how they can live at such great depths. But the 
notion that the Globigering have drifted is at once negatived by 
the facts that they are fewer in proportion in shallow water—that 
they are, in the average, much heavier than the Foraminifera of 
shallower, water, their shells being singularly thick—and that, 
nevertheless, the mud of the deep water is quite free from the 
shallow-water forms. The Globigerine must, therefore, either 
fall down from the surface of the sea, or live at the bottom. 
Startling as the former proposition seems, it is a very possible 
alternative, for many of the silicious organisms which are mixed 
up with the Globigerine are undoubtedly the hard cases of 
dwellers at the surface, and are constantly found in the stomachs 
of animals which swim only at the very top of the opensea. But 
the Globigerine have not hitherto been found at the surface, and 
they are always finer and larger in Gop water; so that there 
seems no way of escaping the conclusion that they really live and 
die at the bottom. However this may be, it is certain that at the 
present moment (and probably the same operation has been 

oing on from the beginning of the present condition of things) 
thousands of square miles of the floor of the Atlantic are be 
covered with a substance which, if it were raised up and dried, 
would go by the name of chalk, and would present the same 
general microscopic constituents as that substance, though it 
would differ in their proportions. 
It is curious to note how, even in some minor iculars, the 
Atlantic deposit corresponds with chalk, and how the one helps to 
explain the other. Foreign matters, such as stones or wood, are very 
rare in the latter, though they sometimes occur, and the endeavour 


to account for them has been the origin of much ingenious specu- 
lation, Trees, as. every one knows, constantly float*out to sea, 
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and there, becoming water-logged, sink to the bottom ; stones 
are not uncommonly entangled im their roots, and would be carried 
with the trees. In fact, it is well known that the natives of the 
stoneless coral islets of the Pacific sometimes profit by this cir- 
eumstance to obtain the hard materials which point their weapons 
from the roots of drift-wood. Mineral masses of any size are 
of as rare occurrence in the Atlantic deposit, but small fragments 
ef rock have more than once come up im the sounding machine. 
How they came there is not known, but it is not difficult to 
account for them on very reasonable grounds, and even for very 
psy blocks, if evidence of the existence of such should be met 

ith ; for large quantities of such materials must be annually 
scattered over the sea-bottom by the icebergs or shore-ice which, 
at the breaking up of the northern ice of Greenland and North- 
west America, float away for + distances, and melting, 
deposit their load of dirt and rock in far southern regions. Large- 
sized fragments of basalt, slate, quartz, and granite have occa- 
sionally been found in the chalk; and Mr. Godwin Austen has 
lately, with much acuteness, argued that the carrier of a re- 
markable mass of granite and sand recently found in the chalk 
near Croydon must have been the same great geologic Pickford. 

Existing conditions, then, will easily enough explain the accu- 
mulation of the calcareous elements of chalk, but the flints are 
not so readily to be accounted for. Nothing like them has yet 
been met with in modern deposits, and the mode in which they 
have been formed is as yet a mystery. In many cases flints 
present a curious structure in parts of their substance, which 
so closely resembles the reticulated tissue of sponge that there 
can be httle doubt that the silicious matter has, in this case, 
inclosed some such marine body. It by no means follows, how- 
ever, that all flints have been deposited in sponges, and, in fact, 
ho sponge-tissue can be detected in many flints. Noris there the 
slightest ground for supposing its presence necessary to silicifica- 
tion, since, without the intermediation of a pene of sponge, and 
in all rocks, wood, shells, bones, and the like may be completely 
eonverted into silex—every particle of their original substance 
being replaced by another of silica, which takes its precise form 
and place, so that the minutest details of structure are preserved. 

The agency of Hot Springs charged with silica has been called 
in to account for the flints, though how such an agency is to 
explain the formation of 2 mass of detached nodules, scattered 
through an eminently porous and permeable mass, we know not. 
With far more probability the formation of flints may be regarded 
as one of those cases of molecular re-arrangement of a mixed 
mass of which many other examples are known. fIron-stone 
nodules, the septaria of the London clay, the caleareous concretions 
of marly rocks, are probably all the results of asegregative power 
similar to that which, it is said, sometimes takes place in the 
clayey paste of which elain is made, and which is principally 
eomposed of silica and alumina thoroughly mixed, and in a very 
fine state of division. If left too long, the particles of silica 

ther together into knobs and granules, and the paste is spoiled. 

ow, chalk may be regarded as a mixture of carbonate of lime 

and silica in a very fine state of division, and it would seem as if 

the silica had withdrawn itself from the mass of the chalk to 

aggregate around eet centres, probably often furnished by 

nic bodies, and thus form flints ; and for anything we know 

to the contrary, the same thing may be now going on at the 
bottom of the Atlantic. 

Our exordium pointed a moral, and the tion may well 
do the like, for it is worth while to note the identity of com- 
mercial and scientific interests. Galvani and Volta with their 
frogs, Oersted with his needles and wires, Faraday and Wheat- 
stone with their wide researches in abstract science, have con- 
ferred on commerce the vast practical benefit of the electric tele- 
graph. Commerce, in return, scrapes up the bottom of an ocean 
two miles and a half deep, and helps science to interpret the 
hieroglyphic history graven upon the everlasting rocks. Would 
= , two would A isn remember that each is the other’s best 


THE PENNY WEEKLY PRESS.* 
have here a curious group :— 


+ +...» facies non omnibus una, 
Nee diversa tamen, qualis decet esse sororum. 


And as inmany, perhaps in most, families, although there is an 


. undoubted family-likeness, it is a hard thing to say what the 


common feature or characteristic of the circle is. One or two mem- 
bers of this domestic party exhibit some more pronounced traces 
of individuality, just as some forward Master cr Miss sets up for 
being a character. Town Talk may stand for the fast brother, 
and the Sunday at Home for the serious young lady ; but as for 
the rest, it is as in families—for the life of one there is no distin- 
guishing between Miss Mary and Miss Jane. All are in white 
muslin, and all pretty behaved; all have something to say, but that 
something is not only a small something, but the topics are much 
the same all round; and, as in conntry town ball-rooms, it seems 
as if the small-talk and the ribbons of the sisters were all cut off 
the same piece. The wonder thenis, in looking through the first 


* 1. Family Herald, No. 809. 2. The London Journal, No. 715. 
3. Reynolds's Miscellany, No. 541. 4. The Leisure Hour, No. 357. 5. 
Cassell's Illustrated Family Paper. New Series. No. 48. 6. The Guide, 
No, 27. 7. The Welcome No. 27. 8. Town Talk, No. 26. 9. The 
Sunday at Home. 


seven periodicals of our list, why there are seven of them, and what 
manner of people they are who read them—or rather, knowing 
that so ony pee do read them, what their object in reading 
them is. t us speak first of their resemblances. All these 
journals are alike in price and size (or very nearly so), in general 
arrangements, in their pictorial as well as literary ae. and in 
their general aim. ey originated, we believe, in the Mirror— 
—w publication of some thirty years ago, which was a 
miscellany attempting, and not without success, the same mix- 
ture of fiction and instruction, original and selected matter, the 
same little odd scraps of information, tossed out to sink or swim, 
and was apparently addressed to the same class. After the 
Mirror came the Penny Magazine, with its rivals and imitators. 
But the Penny Magazine was a solid, not to say a dry penny- 
worth. As time went on, it was voted to be. too didactic, too 
sound, too serious; and then came the new dynasty, of which we 
believe the Family Herald stands at the head, both in age and 
popularity. A periodical which is nearly sixteen years old, and 
reckons its subscribers at scores of thousands, must 
either substantial claims on popular regard, or must have exhi- 
bited some skill in hitting a general taste. Its success, we suppose, 
accounts for its rivals, on the usual economical principle. One 
thing—it is not the only ee puzzles us about these 
periodicals. They are, issued weekly, but one and all they ante- 
date their publication—each one of them appears on Monday, for 
the next Saturday. Every copy which we purchased on Monday, 
October 25, is dated Saturday, October 30. Why is this? Is it 
that, as in Shakspeare’s celebrated case, they are desirous that 
ting time should toil after them in vain? In their desire to 
ead the world do they wish to outstrip the heavenly motions ? 
Sometimes, as a great literary treat, one gets an early — of an 
unpublished work—and a fortune at a London dinner-table used 
to be made by quoting the plot of the last of Scott’s novels before 
it was published. Is it a sort of ical Irishism to give 
every reader of the London Journal a private and unpub- 
lished copy ? Or, as of course these periodicals will last at least 
as long as the world, are the proprietors desirous to be ahead of 
the last day, so that in the long run they will outlive creation, 
and we shall have one more Family Herald than time itself can 
produce P 
The promise of these publications has a certain smack of uni- 
formity. The Family Herald is “a Domestic Magazine of 
Useful Information and Amusement.” The London Journal 
announces itself as “a Weekly Record of Literature, Science, and 
Art.” Reynolds's professes to add Romance to “General Lite- 
rature, Science, and Art.” The Leisure Hour, which affects 
serious readers, promises the more solid pudding of “ Recreation 
and Amusement ;” while the Welcome Guest claims to be a re- 
ry of “recreative reading for all.” The Guide and the 
elcome Guest have only yet attained half a year’s existence, 
and we must say that we should have thought the diggings already 
sufficiently occupied. Town Talk attempts the mild facetious, 
and the Sunday at Home represents the respectable dulness 
which its title suggests. An analysis of one gives a tolerable 
notion of the whole class; although an analytical mind of the 
German school might observe in each sufficient characterization, 
as they say, upon which to build theories of the varieties of the 
reading species which they respectively aim at. Speaking gene- 
rally, they are adapted for the immense social section forming 
the lower strata of the middle classes; and it is therefore a 
matter of some interest to know the sort of thing which is found 
to suit this particular literary taste. The novel in slices, con- 
tinued in every number, is the specialty of these weekly journals. 
The Family Herald contains two tales. The one is a story com- 
plete in itself, much the same as used to ag in the Annuals— 
quite as good at any rate; and of the other, as we only meet it 
at the twentieth chapter, we can but say that it reads rather like 
Miss Sewell and water. Reynolds’s, with our recollections of cer- 
tain over-spiced publications bye be name, we turned towith a 
curiosity perhaps the reverse of laudable; but Mr. Reynolds, as it 
seems,is a flourishing littérateur. He publishes aregularnewspaper, 
two or three romances, which are always going on in weekly num- 
bers, and dates from “ Belmore Hall, hae ay,” and so he does 
not condescend to appear in the Miscellany. He is, however, 
represented by “Mr. M. J. Errym,” author of “The Sepoys”—a 
prolific author of fiction, as it seems, for he is just now reeling 
off two novels at once in the genial pages of Reynolds's Miscellany 
—*The Wreckers: a Tale of the goa and “Phe Sepoys” above 
named. This last, as far as we can make out, is a Tale of the 
Times, and is founded upon the mythus of the sergeant’s wife 
who heard “the Campbells are Coming,” at twenty miles dis- 
tance from Lucknow. Mr. Errym has studied in the Dickens 
school. In the la e of art, we recognise an imitation of the 
“fat, juicy brush,” the later style of the author of Little Dorrit. 
Here is the opening sentence of the ‘“‘ Wreckers :”— 


Tus Boat anp THE CayeRry.—A mist is on the sea; with a lazy wash 
the rising tide is ing on the pebbly beach, circling round the ocean-worn 
rocks, and occasionally, with an unexpected dash, throwing its frothy spray 
high in the air, as it strikes against the granite peaks of a small inlet on the 
iron-bound coast of Cornwall. The mist heaves to and fro, as if it held high 
strife with the water ; and millions of saline particles mingle with the dreamy- 
looking vapour. Afar off, there is a strange sound—a moaning, sighing some- 
thing in the air—as though the wind out and away in the wide Atlantic was 
meaning mischief. 


Mr. Reynolds—we once saw a book of his about George TY 9 
which was not flattering to the British aristocracy—finds it. 
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useful to get a titled authoress. “‘ Lady Clara Cavendish”—the 
name is quite fine enough to be genuine, and the readers of 
Burke may satisfy themselves on the suspicious point of its 
authenticity—furnishes Reynolds's Miscellany with a novel of 
which we are bound to say that the grammar is not equal (or is 
it equal P) to the patrician writer's title. “Lady Clara Cavendish” 
—positively those gracious words are as flavoursome as the 
names of Miss Skeggs and her friend in the Vicar of Wa 

in the “‘ Woman of the World,” as an artist, is a follower of 
Mrs. Gore. Here we have “ Louis Quatorze apartments exquisitely 
appointed, one of the contents of which was a cabinet on buhl 
sup of malachite,” and the scene only shifts from Bond-street 
to nor-square and the Clarendon. And of course it 
makes no difference to the readers of “The Woman of the 
World,” so that they are introduced to fashionable life, to be 
assured that the Duke of Cambridge is addressed as “ Your 
Grace,” or that Colonel Waugh lived at Gore House. The 
feuilleton of Cassell is furnished by Mr. J. F. Smith, a most 
prolific writer as it seems, as he may reasonably be who com- 
mences a chapter in this safe as well as original manner :— 

Life and death we are told are both uncertain, and experience daily proves 
the truth of the aphorism. Happy would it be for mankind if uncertainty in 
human affairs were limited to ; such, however, unfortunately is not the 
case. Health, riches, fame, success, friendship, and even love, the most 
absorbing and universal of all passions, are subject to the same sadlaw. A 
day, an hour, may undermine the foundation upon which they, one and all, 


rest, leaving life a blank—existence a wreck. 


This is quite in the Spectator and Rambler manner, and pre- 
sents a contrast to Lady Clara. Fiction is, however, by no 
means the staple of these publications. Every one of them con- 
tains something in the line of ue information—discursive, 
unconnected, haphazard sort of information, elastic and unsyste- 
matic for the most part in arrangement, but each article neatly 
enough packed, though in the strangest juxtaposition—a sort of 

eneral store of knowledge, but miscellaneous as a chandler’s 
shop. <A history of Trichinopoly, and a sketch of York 
Minster; a paper on epitaphs, and a comparison of Eng- 
lish pauperism in 1818 and 1858; hints on the cultivation 
of the hollyhock, and choice scraps from Punch; a little 
love poem, and notes on Friendly Societies; extracts under 
the highly metaphorical running title of “Grains of Gold,” 
sometimes varied into “‘Gems of Thought ;” chess problems and 
riddles, with their answers suggested by various correspondents ; 
and facetiw, not of the highest kind—as for example, the witty 
saying that the “Scilly ds are the best site for a lunatic 
asylum”—may stand as an average specimen. These varied 
contents contribute, no doubt, to the success of our weekly con- 
temporaries ; and, on the whole, we may be reasonably satisfied 
with all this. It is not literature—it is not learning—nor, we 
fear, is it the way to train the mind or to improve any 
human faculties to spend week after week in this desultory, un- 
systematic reading, which seems to be collected and presented 
in this sha ly to enfeeble the mental powers; but still 
it is well that it is no worse. To be sure it is characteristic 
of our times, in which knowledge is so widely spread in a shallow 
channel, that, as we do not learn, so we do not remember; 


rs as at ular teachers, but still, though they do 
Bat great pop 


are attempts at better things—lessons ia French and chapters on 

Fitosoph ; but the novels are to the history as ten to 
one, both in popularity and amount, and for one subscriber who 
turns to the solid, there are ten who take in their penny journal 
for the fiction and the woodeuts, which as all students of shop 
windows are aware, are drawn with considerable fluency, if we 
may so say, of pencil, and not without a sharp and vigorous touch 
of character. 

But there is, we suspect, a more powerful element of success in 
these papers than their literature and art. The London Journal 
and the Family Herald possess an individuality to which we, for 
example, make no pretence. The editor enters the domestic eircle 
in no figure of speech. He is the confidant and confessor in every 
relation of life. The answers to correspondents cannot be wholly 
fictitious, for if they were, a romance and a life history being 
embodied in almost each of them, the editor would be as great a 
genius as we now consider him to be a miracle of discre- 
tion and general information. Tradesmen’s daughters, school- 
boys, and domestic servants, seem to use these editors as the 
universal referee in every considerable difficulty of life. The 
editor of the Welcome Guest does the work of Spiri‘ual Director, 
the Friend of the Family, the Oldest Inkabitant, the Family 
Lawyer, the Index to the Encyclopedia, and the Annual Register 
all in one and all at once. Never was such a display of panto- 
logical knowledge. Cases of conscience and of common law, prob- 
lems of moral duty and of social etiquette, all are here, and A are 
answered, and on either side with the same apparent simple good 
faith and sincerity. Nothing comes amiss—question or answer. 
“ Perplexity,” in ait of twenty lines, is seriously advised 
by Cassell to be off with his old love before he is on with his 
new. “Jess receives a receipt = a ankle, and 
“ Harvey,” if he is wise, gets an y profitable prescription 
he broken heart. “Barrell ” is instructed in making 


wine, and “ J. B.” receives the true unciation of Piccolomini 
and Lord Byron’s Guiccioli. But the Family Herald appears to be 
the great authority on all affairs of the heart. This journal seems 
to revive the Parliaments of Love of the Middle Ages. When- 
ever the course of true love runs smooth or rough the Family 
Herald is ready with its counsels or advice. Young ladies are 
assisted in their choice, the bashful receive choice hints, and the 
timid of either sex are decidedly encouraged. But what an odd 
insight it gives into middle life to find people, young and old, 
writing to a newspaper editor to know what presents to make to 
their loves, and to inquire the price of stock in 1780! Interpre- 
tations of texts of Scripture, how to kill moths in furs, orto make 
a will, the best materials for a vivarium, counsel to a wife who is 
thinking of suing for a divorce, and hints on cosmetics, the 

tice of the County Courts, and the pronunciation of Trafaigar, 
are but specimens of matters on which advice is asked and given, 
as it seems in faith and generally with sense. ese 
are elements of popularity inexhaustible ; and on the whole, if in 
these daily emergencies people cannot rely on their own good 
sense, they may recur to advisers less judicious and often more 
interested than the Ductores Dubitantium of the penny weekly 
press. 


: AN IBISH LOVER. 


T is a testimony as well to the power as to the hollowness of 
public opinion as pea A the , that such very odd 
people appeal to it. Colonel Waugh lately had the impudence 
to enter his provoco ad populum ; and Mr. Carden, the heiress- 
stealer, has published a pamphlet, solemnly addressed ‘* A Letter 
to the Public.”. Mr. Dunn, if we remember rightly, endea- 
voured to set himself right by letters in the newspapers. Nor 
can we blame these worthies. So much confidence is felt, in 
quarters where it is not always avowed, in everything that is 
written and printed, that the largest knavery and even crime 
knows that its best and only chance is in the sophistry of type. 
Even the wisest is for the moment all but influenced, or at least 
8 d, by the authority of The late Mr. Palmer is said 
to have hired an organ even in the daily press of London, and no 
doubt Borgia and Catiline could have got somebody at least to 
admit that there was something to be said for them, had they 
had access to a printing press. Indeed, it is a truism that 
something can be said if something is said ; and when something 
is said, there will be always somebody to accept it. Such is the 
power of the press. Type looks a 
swaggering, Imposing aspect—that it must compel obedience from 
somebody. Mr-Carden—“John Carden, Barnane’— knows 
this, and so he writes a “ Letter to the Public.” Junius did th 
same, and he was an impostor. Both he and Mr. Carden bid 
high, talk big, and make their appeal large, mouthy, and full- 
ied. a man preaches on the housetop—ad 
theoretically, all human kind—ap Prometheus-like, to the 
whole earth—there are who implicitly conclude that he must 
have something to say for himself, from the mere fact that he 
makes such a blatant noise. 

Who or what is Mr. Carden? An Irish gentleman of some 
property, and of the Irish temperament and the accredited Irish 
manners—moving, however, in good (Irish) society—who, on the 
strength of a slight acquaintance, makes love and an offer to 
Miss Arbuthnot, a lady of fortune and family, and is summarily 
> ata Nothing amounting to the extraordinary in all this. 
The rejected suitor, after a fashion which we had thought was ex- 
tinct, plans a forcible abduction, which is all but successful. 
Mr. Carden views comphorrnsy this little transaction after the 
lapse of two years, and, casting a loving, lingering look at his 
crime, says in his “ Appeal,” “I formed a most elaborate plan 
for carrying her off by force. That plan involved difficult and 
pe eran arrangements as to a vessel, and with regard to relays 
of horses on the road to the coast.” He indirectly plumes him- 
self on this abominable transaction, and appeals to it as a proof 
Ss his afféction, and as a ground for public sympathy and con- 

ence. 

We are quite aware that in Picart’s Marriage Ceremonies simi- 
lar rites are chronicled. Among the Tartars, the same or a like 
custom is the fashion of the country; it was the Rapparee mode 
of wooing ; and among Hottentots, if we remember rightly, force 
was, or perhaps is, the correct national style of courtship. Eng- 
lish law, however, does not recognise this demonstrative type of 
love, and consigned Mr. Carden to gaol for two years. No 
sooner is he liberated than he pursues Miss Arbuthnot with 
the old avidity. In spite of herself and her family, he forces 
himself upon her notice; he employs a servant to pester her 
with his letters; hewatches the peg lady in all her movements, 
tracks her from house to house, at home and abroad forces his 
promaes upon her, insults and threatens her nearest guardian, her 

rother, and writes insolent letters to all her friends. In a word, 
he renders her life intolerable. All this Miss Arbuthnot swears, 
and Mr. Carden, in fact, doeg not deny. Only he writes to the 
public to justify it, and asserts that he pursues this plan upon prin- 
ciple—that, in point of fact, Miss Arbuthnot really esteems hie, 
and would, so he piainly intimates, marry him to-morrow, were 
it not for her family. And then he goes on to profess his un- 
bounded admiration and love for “a Miranda in simplicity, 
poy, thought, innocence, and credulity”—adding that, so 
runs hi bravo e animate the bosom 


of one so pure, ririd-hearted, amiable, and confiding.” 
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Now, in point of fact, were Miss Arbuthnot what Mr. Carden 
insinuates, Miranda would only be guilty of perjury. Miss 
Arbuthnot swears that she has never entertained the slightest 
regard for him. She declares upon oath “that she will never 
consent to see him, or have any intercourse whatever with him ;” 
and yet Mr. Carden has the matchless effrontery to declare that 
this is mere hypocrisy, and that he is certain she entertains 
the warmest affection for him. This is the character which 
Mr. Carden deliberately attempts to fasten upon this young lady 
—this is the light in which he asks the public to view the woman 
whom he professes to regard as the paragon of her sex. Mr. 

said the same of Miss Burdett Coutts; but Mr. Dunn 
was, we believe and hope, mad. Mr. Carden scouts the 
charitable suspicion of his insanity, and in all the moral horror 
of injured innocence protests against the violation of a 
British subject’s rights, because hapless Miss Arbuthnot is sur- 
rounded by a cordon of pores and because his miserable go- 
between was arrested by the local magistrates. 

The gist of Mr. Carden’s insolent | pw is actually to com- 
plain of the late Lord Lieutenant and the present magistracy, and 
to enlist public opinion against the “abuse of power by the 
Executive of the country,” which, he says, “‘ ought to be discon- 
tinued, and the police force of the country cease to be employed, 
as in this instance they have been, in a manner so indecent and 
so unconstitutional.” No doubt the swell mob consider de- 
tectives in plain clothes very tyrannical and unconstitutional ; 
coiners hold the intrusion of the constable into their garrets 
to be highly indecent; a woman who has stolen a watch 
on the pavé will assure you that the process of searching 
shocks her modesty ; and of course, in the person of Bill Sykes, 
the liberty of the subject was seriously infringed when that 
gentleman entered the prison van. But then these unfortunates 
had not recourse to a pamphlet. They had not sufficient credit 
with ‘‘ Hodges, Smith and Co., of Grafton-Street, Dublin,” to 
get their indignant apostrophes published on the finest paper and 
in the very neatest typography. Curebant vate sacre. The art 
of Cadmus was above them. Not so with Mr. Carden. He is 
a friend of Lord Donoughmore. He associates with lords and 
gentlemen. He is, or was, a magistrate—he is a squire—a man 
of letters and acres. He can do what other inmates of a gaol 
cannot do—he can write and print. And so he makes use of his 
opportunities. He committed a wrong and an injury which, 
if society had not resented and punished, society would 
be impossible. By his crime he proved himself to be 
a bold, shameless ruffian—by his vindication of his subse- 

uent and consistent conduct he shows himself to be among 
the most impudent of mankind. He has lived in society only 
to traduce it; for his letter abounds in the most indecent and 
improper violations of social propriety. He recognises the law 
on to mock at it, and appeals to constitutional liberty only for 
a personal license to defy all order. He shows his love by libel- 
ling its object; and with an insolence almost approaching to the 
heroic, he asks all the world to sanction his treason against the 
sanctities of home, and his cruelty against one whom, under 
the pretence of affection, he devotes his whole time to insult and 
injure in the most sacred relations. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


M: KEAN, by his undeviating adherence to one fixed prin- 

ciple of management—that of producing works of the highest 
class in the most unexceptionable style—has raised his theatre to 
such a point of pre-eminence that his nightly bills serve as a sort 
of thermometer to indicate the condition of public taste with 
respect to the poetical drama. The plays revived at the Princess's 
have, at any rate, every chance of success that the present state 
of the stage can afford, and when they do not succeed, we may 
assume that they are no longer adapted to 4 57 predilections. 
The fault cannot lie with the management. No living actor can 
vie with Mr. Kean as the representative of a Shaksperian charac- 
ter—no manager has carried the art of stage-decoration to so 
high a degree of perfection. ‘ 

By the two plays now presented to the public on alternate 
evenings, King John and Macbeth, an accurate index of the 

ublic mind with respect to Shakspeare is obtained. The student in 
fis library will readily count upwards of thirty plays attributed 
to Shakspeare, nor will the deduction of the apocryphal works 
seriously diminish the number. But to that large public who 
know Shakspeare as a poet for the stage, his plays scarce] 
exceed the limit of twelve, and if we were required to pic 
out six commanding works, we should have some difficulty in 
making up the number. On the list of twelve King John would 
hold an indifferent place. Macbeth would stand high among the 
six, and even if the six were reduced to three, would still maintain 
an exalted position among them. This fact is demonstrated bythe 
state of the Princess's Theatre on the nights when the two plays 
are acted. Mr. and Mrs. Kean respectively play King John and 
Constance; Mr. and Mrs. Kean respectively play Macbeth and 
his Lady; and the accessories of both works are of about the 
same quality, correctly illustrative, and not overwhelming. 
Nevertheless, a crowd comes nightly to witness Macbeth—less 
than a crowd comes to see King John. 

The reason why one of these plays is so much more attractive 
than the other may be found in the fact that the —_ 
part in the one affords the tragedian many opportunities of dis- 
tinguishing himself, whereas the principal part in the other only 


becomes important in a single scene. Macbeth is a great cha- 
racter, whose peculiarities may be commented upon, as though 
his idiosynerasy were a matter of history, and he is associated 
with along series of theatrical traditions. King John, on the 
other hand, though a much less mythical personage, has no 
character at all, and the theatrical traditions that relate to him 
are but slightly impressed on the popular memory. By a minute 
comparison between the two plays, a much more profound reason 
for the difference of their attractive force may probably be 
elicited ; but the one we have given will be sufficient for practical 


ple. 

Strange to say, King John and Macbeth, differing as they do 
from each other, have, at the Princess’s Theatre, so far coincided 
in their results that they exhibit in the principal actor and actress 
of our day peculiarities that have hitherto been comparatively 
unnoticed. The scene of John and Hubert displays, to a remark- 
able degree, the intensity which Mr. Kean can assume upon occa- 
sion—that absorption of the mind in one particular train of 
thought, that deprives look, voice, and gesture of their natural 
mobility. The hints, audible and visible, by which John 
suggests to Hubert the expediency of getting Arthur out of the 
pa ag 5 | but a few minutes. The preparation and the consum- 
mation of Duncan’s murder spreads over a considerable length of 
time ; but in the former, as in the latter, the subjection of mind 
to circumstance is finely portrayed—the slavishness to guilt is 
indicated with terrible truth. The murder scene in Macbeth is 
of course more impressive than the “ Hubert scene” (as it is 
called) in King John. The English Monarch is a bad man, with 
an evil thought which he is half afraid to speak out, and of which 
he is justly delighted to get rid—and there is an end of him ; but 
Macbeth’s career is clear’ y followed from the conception to the 
completion of crime, and many passages of repugnance and 
remorse chequer his descent into the chasm of guilt. These are 
rendered with exquisite feeling by Mr. Kean. He heightens the 
terror appertaining to Macbeth by repressing every tendency to 
boisterous utterance, and renders prominent the passive submis- 
sion of his mind to the predictions of evil ministers and the 
promptings of a wicked wife. He humanizes Macbeth by allow- 
ing the softer side of his nature to present itself whenever occasion 
offers. His Thane is not a murderous ruffian, but a morally 
weak man, urged to crime by the strongest motives, and fully 
aware of the misery which awaits him. 

If Mr. Kean’s Macbeth is at first thoroughly human, becoming 
nevertheless the infuriated savage when hare is lost, and when 
he can only cling to life with the animal instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, we may also say that the Lady of Mrs. Kean is thoroughly 
feminine. The witches may be the ministers and harbingers of 
fate—she is content with such rule as an artful, determined woman 
may acquire over a vacillating man; noris there anything super- 
natural about her till the crime has been committed, and remorse 
has begun its work. It is not the case of a superstitious 
man ruled by the dictates of an oracle, but that of a veritable 
husband governed by a veritable wife. We may say that Mrs. 
Kean even takes pains to divest the character of everything 
like supernatural potency till she comes to the sleep-walk- 
ing scene, and this accounts for the details of high-bred cour- 
tesy with which she “manages” the guests at the banquet. 
But when she is the somnambulist, she takes full advantage of 
that ghostlike character, which we readily associate with those 
whose movements belong to the outer world, while their thoughts 
are confined to internal reflections. To this point Mrs. Kean 
has been completely human; she is now all but spectral, and 
the effect she produces is indescribable. 

But the finish of Mrs. Kean’s acting is perhaps less surprising 
than the power which she displays in the ‘oe characters of 
Constance and Lady Macbeth—the former having been first in 
the order of performance. For some years past she has refrained 
from putting forth her strength to the utmost ; and while she has 
contented herself with the representation of gentle and amiable 
natures, the public have grown into a belief that power is pre- 
cisely the quality in which she is deficient. This belief she 
grandly refutes by her thorough abandonment to the impas- 
sioned rage and grief of Constance, and still more by er 
sustained energy as the imperious Lady Macbeth. Just as 
she reaches her farewell season, her excellence is more plainly 
perceived than ever. 


REVIEWS. 


FERRARIS REVOLUTIONS OF ITALY.* 


— is a very: extraordinary book, alike in its merits and in 
its defects. ‘ Defects,” however, is perhaps not exactly the 
proper word. It is not so much errors or failures of which we have 
to complain, as the presence of one pee overspreading theory, 
to which everything is referred, and which, to our mind, goes 
a good way to spoil everything. For research and for power M. 
Ferrari stands very high among historians. He has read deeply ; 
he has thought over and thoroughly mastered his subject ; he has 
grasped with a sort of intuitive power the leading c ristics 
of each succeeding epoch ; above all, he does justice to his 


* Histoire des Révolutions d Italie, ou Guelfes et Gibelins. Par J. Fer- 
rari. 2tomes. Paris: Didier et Cie, 1858. 
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magnificent theme. If anything, indeed, he does it more than 
justice ; but while the tendency of modern writers has so com- 
monly been to confine their attention to what happens north of 
the Alps, we are not disposed to quarrel with even a somewhat 
exaggerated view of the importance of Italian history. Here are 
os elaaes enough to have set up any historical writer, and they 
might easily have led M. Ferrari toa place in the very first rank, 
if everything had not been overshadowed by his fatal theory of 
the whole matier, and by certain faults of manner which seem 
almost necessarily to have flowed from it. Dealing with one of 
the greatest of all subjects—a subject of which he is thoroughly 
master, and which he is in every way qualified to expound 
to others—he has yet contrived to render it obscure, wearisome, 
and almost repulsive. We have read M. Ferrari’s book with 
{.-lings of admiration, strangely crossed by something approach- 
in, Lo indignation. 

The d mpéarov Weddos of the book is the regarding history 
not as artly for the gratification of a 
reasonable curiosity, partly as an admirable exercise for the mind, 
and, above all, as a storehouse of moral and political knowledge— 
but as a matter of abstract theory. We history to study the 
deeds of men and of nations ; but in M. Ferrari’s view, men and 
nations are little better than mere a ae ‘in the hands of a 
blind fate. His great error, in fact, is the denial or forgetfulness 
of the existence alike of Deity and of humanity. How the 
freedom of the human will and the sovereignty of the Divine are 
to be reconciled with each other, is of course the great problem 
of theology and metaphysics. But solve it as we may, the 
manifest facts are there. That our own wills are free we know 
by experience—solvitur volendo—that subject toa higher 
will is a matter of hardly less intuitive knowledge. But in M. 
Ferrari’s view, God and man alike go for nothing; with him all 
is blind, hard fatality; his Zeus is bound hand and foot by 
*Avdyxy, and he seems to allow of no persona] Moirai and Erinyes 
to mr "Avayxn herself. It is evident that, with such a system, 
history at once loses its great charm. Its biographical and its 
political attractions at once vanish. M. Ferrari is least of all 
men given to hero-worship ; with him men are little more than 
machines—they hardly rise to the dignity of moral agents. The 
mightiest of the sons of men pass before him as pawns on a 
chess-table. If he does show a faint and glimmering perception 
of the personality of Charlemagne, of Barbarossa and his 

ndson, it is evidently because in such a presence his own 
uman nature becomes too strong for his own theory. Of right 
and wrong he hardly ever condescends to speak. In his 
view, the tyrant and the patriot are ance more deserving of 
praise or censure than the dead weapons which they wielded. Once 
—evidently again in spite of himself—the atrocities of Eccelino 
da Romano do wring from him a few words of abhorrence, and 
in another place he more strangely goes out of his way to vilify 
Charles the Great. And if he hardly grasps the fact that men 
are responsible agents, we cannot expect him to rise to that high 
political morality by which Arnold taught that cities and empires 
are agents no less responsible than individual men. Hence, with 
him, histo loses alike its most pleasing and its most instructive 
aspect. We must not expect to be carried along by fluent 
narrative or glowing description—we must look for no heart- 
felt bursts of admiration at heroism, or of detestation for crime. 
Where all is marked out by a fatal law, the warnings of the past 
can convey no admonition for the future. Rulers and subjects, 
if they admitted M. Ferrari's creed, would have nothing to do 
but to retire from the task of ruling and mR No man need 
labour either for future ages or for hisown. He has nothing to 
do but to fold his hands, and, we fear, not say Allah Ackbar. 

M. Ferrari's book is, in fact, the fullest development which we 
have seen, in anything like the form of a historical narrative, of 
the ultra-philosophical mode of treating history. He is the very 

ite to a writer like Barante, who professes to write non ad 
probandwm sed ad narrandum. Now, doubtless, Barante goes 
as far into an extreme one way as Ferrari does another. But as 
to read Barante is certainly more pleasant than to read Ferrari, 
so we half suspect that it is really the more profitable work of 
the two. Given the story, you may deduce the theory for your- 
self; but with M. Ferrari you are so overwhelmed by the theory, 
that the story almost escapes you. Even to those who already 
know something of the history, his book is constantly obscure ; 
and to one who sat down to it in total ignorance of Italian affairs, we 
suspect it would be totally unintelligible. And we are sure that if 
the very best informed people, if Muratori or Sismondi them- 
selves, could have opened a pose of Ferrari at random, they 
would not have above half understood what it meant. It is clear 
that this is not the case with a random page of Arnold or Ma- 
caulay, of Sismondi, Thierry, or Barante. You may not fully 
all the allusions, but at any rate you understand the words. 

ut with M. Ferrari, you do not understand the words till you 
have served a long apprenticeship to his peculiar use of them. 
And even this dots not always serve you. He writes in a 
completely technical language of his own, a deal of 
which we have by use learned to understand, but of which 
a good deal still remains unintelligible. That his mere style 
is often uncouth and impetuous, that it is fuller of odd, gro- 
tesque, and colloquial expressions than any French historical 
writer we have ever read, is altogether another matter. This has 
nothing to do with his peculiar theories, and might be the case with 
a writer who regarded matters from an opposite point of view. We 


refer only to the direct consequences of his peculiar treatment. 
For instance, if you open the book at p. 194 of the second 
volume, you light on the words “Saladin, consul improvisé de 
l'islamisme,” and ing your eye backwards and forwards, you 
find the words “‘ Consul,” “ consulaire,” &e., applied to a number 
of other things and persons to which they seem no less inappro- 
priate. The explanation is this. M. Ferrari, as we have said, 
seizes with great acuteness on the distinguishing characteristics 
of each period of Italian history. To each he gives a title de- 
rived from the leading tendency of each time. One is La Révo- 
lution des Evéques, another La Révolution des Consuls. As a 
guide te the memory in understanding and arranging the 
moving chaos of Italian history, nothing can be better. But M. 
Ferrari goes still further. Starting from an era of Bishops, an 
era of Consuls, and the like, he converts his adjectives, “ Epis- 
copal,” ‘ Consulaire,” &c., into technical terms, and attaches 
them to substantives with which they certainly have no natural 
connexion. Furthermore, with less success than in his Italian 
divisions, he sees in the general history of all Europe little more 
than a reflex of that of Italy. Consequently, in his half- 
technical, half-metaphorical style, he finds “ Consuls,” “ Po- 
destats,” “‘ Citoyens et Concitoyens,” in all parts of the world. 
Hencewofind Saladin, inhis turn, decorated with the fasces. Hence 
we are told that “la cinquiéme [quatriéme ?] croisade glisse 
encore plus ouvertement de la religion des évéques A la révolu- 
tion des consuls.” What Ferrari means about Saladin is, that 
his position in the Mahometan world bore some analogy, in 
some way that we are quite unable to understand, to that of the 
consuls of the Italian cities. The latter sentence again does not 
mean that the révolution des consuls led to the fifth 
(fourth ?) crusade, but merely that that crusade was in some, to 
us inexplicable, way analogous to it. Passages like these are in- 
telligible when you have become familiar with M. Ferrari's mode 
of writing ; but others remain very obscure even to one who has 
got through the two volumes. He uses words in such odd 
senses ; he finds ‘‘ federalisme” under the Roman Empire, and 
“democratie” under the early Capets in France; and “ les impies” 
becomes a technical term, for we do not exactly know what. 
Again, we gain little information by being told that, in the 
eleventh century, “ Au rebours de la France, l'Angleterre limi- 
trophe se développe avec la loi, en haine de la théologie,” while 
** Au rebours de \'Angleterre, l’Ecosse se développe par la théo- 
logie.” We believe this means that Malcolm Canmore showed 
more devotion to the Pope than William the Conqueror; but if 
so, it is a wonderful way of expressing it. But what can mortal 
man make out of the following? Charlemagne has passed the 
Alps, the Lombard kingdom has fallen, the Pope is delivered— 
what then P 

téne! epaisses de la devotion se répandent! que les Franes 
ils repondent 4 l’ignorance et Rome 
gagnera par ses lois cet empire que Néron lui assurait parla débauche. Nous 
sommes en religion, nous sommes en révolution; nous marchons par oui et 
par non avec le universel. 


As applied to the age of Charles the Great, this is beyond us. 
If we might construe it of more recent times, we could discern 
some glimmerings of meaning. Who has not heard of an illus- 
trious potentate, on no less excellent terms with the Holy See 
than Charles himself, who, above all men, professes to “ marcher 
par oui et par non avec le suffi universel ?” Here, at least, 
“‘la débauche,” “la révolution,” “Ja religion,” have succeeded 
one another in ee rm order ; and the picture of = * Franks 
reigning among universal ignorance” may not inaptly represent 
what isto some after the final silencing of M. de ‘Aontalembert 
and the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

To return to M. Ferrari. We must give a few specimens of 
the manner in which he expresses his theory. According to our 
old-fashioned jog-trot notions of historical evidence, the following 

seems to set forth a very dangerous way of dealing 
with it:— 

Faute’ de documents, nous avons le droit de su une révolution 
catholique chez les Longobards; nous avons le droit de la reconstruire et de 
sul tous les faits politiques de cette période au d fait dissimulé 
de l’influence pontificale. Paul Diacre se tait, il faut l'interpréter; il est 
obscur et quelquefois absurde ; et son obscurité, son absurdité, en autorisant 
Vinterprétation, doivent nous révéler l’histoire de la révolution catholique. 

Here, again :— 

Sans nier les accidents de l'histoire, nous avons le droit de subordonner 
aux idées tous les Il comeing in- 

ipes de la religion et ue doiv: que Kome 
doit etre libre et cig royaume doit étre fondé par do nowyenez 
barbares. Cela posé, suivons les faits. 

Elsewhere we have a whole ter of “ Méthode a suivre,” 
containing a exposition of “‘]'histoire idéale.” Here M. 
Ferrari often gets quite beyond us ; “si on reste dans les faits, on 
reste dans l’impossible.” “Les de l'histoire idéale s’ac- 
complissent necessairement par des pe abstraits.”” 
“ Pour nous les duces, les comtes, les évéques, les consuls seront 
des étres abstraits dont les titres, rmés en signes algé- 
briques, donneront la solution de tous les problémes.” A little 


way on we find, more daringly still— 
j , it négliger le caractére personnel des 
les vices, les vertus, la capacité, l’inca- 


Panité des individ jus toujours dominés par la fatalité; & plus forte raison ce 
procédé qui néglige les personnes nous sagit de la 
commune ot l’histoire, étrangére aux acciden e ‘empire, 
tiques 
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Still more to our amazement, there is not only a * histoire 
idéale,” but a “ chronologie” and a “ géographie ideale, They 
are thus defined :— 

Vhistoire idéale n’admet que le guide d’une chronologie idéale ; ses dates 
sont prises dans les idées, elles se succédent avec une weglicion géométrique et 
Yordre des époques ne peut étre interverti, pas plus qu’on ne peut placer le 
quatre avant le trois dans la progression des nombres. f 

Notre géographie idéale, comme 1a chronologie, prend son point de départ 
au centre c’est au point to du clocher de l’église 
qu’on doit fixer la pointe du compas pour tourner l'autre pointe toute 
autour. A chaque époque de la commune, l’angle du compas s’élargit d'un 
degré ; la pointe mobile, en tournant au premier , donnera les remparts, 
au second degré, la banlieue, au troisiéme, au quatri¢me degré, et successive- 
ment, le champ défriché de la ville s’énlargira, empiétant sur la de forét 
féodale de la campagne. Du haut de la cathédrale on verra tomber les tours, 
les chAteaux, les donjons, les fortresses baties sur les rochers; tout sera en- 
trainé dans le mouvement de rotation subordonné au progrés de l’idée citoy- 
enne. Partout identique, le mouvement finira par amener un choe entre les 
villes, et ici encore les dates de Vhistoire idéale continueront 4 régler la géo- 

phie des communes: il ne sera donné qu’aux villes les plus avancées 
leur circonférence: les autres tous les de la 

rre resteront dans la loi des idées, et ce sera toujours aux idées i déterminer 
es confins des Etats italiens. i 

Elsewhere we find such phrases as—“ La date de la guerre civile 
et du podestat se présente partout avec une rigueur arithmétique 

ui confirme Ja fatalité générale du mouvement,” or “ les com- 
battants, jetés les uns contre les autres par la fatalité des idées 
et par l’entassement de la population, sont forces de s’entre- 
détruire. Most historians, again, have censured the horrible 
cruelties of Henry IV. in Sicily, and have even lamented over 
any subjection of that glorious to the yoke of any stranger. 
According to Mr. Ferrari :— 

On s’apercoit tout & coup qu’au milieu des horreurs de la Sicile, la muse 
de Vhistoire, saisie de vertige, a maudit Vhomme qu'elle devait respecter, le 
véritable libérateur du royaume, le vrei chef des citoyens du midi. Ses fureurs 
n’étaient pasa lui, son délire était le délire de la démocratie. Dés le jour ot 
il avait mis le pied sur les terres de la donation, il avait été emporté par les 
furies consulaires. 

What “la democratie” and “les furies consulaires” may 
mean as applied to a Teutonic invader, is a small matter com- 

ared with the apparent utter denial of all moral responsibility. 
Pot us go on to Henry’s son, the very marvel of mankind—the 
greatest triumph, one would have thought, of individual character 
over rules and theories of every kind. M. Ferrari cannot help 
seeing that Frederick the Second at least was a personal man. 
He of course decorates him with some odd titles, ‘“ Consul 
d’Allemagne et podestat de Palerme.” We may not guess what is 
meant by his being “ podestat occulte de trois religions,” but we 
can thank M. Ferrari for seeing that with him the Empire seal 
terminates—we can thank him for an appreciation, most unusua 
with him, of individual greatness, and for the true discussion how 
“Frédéric IT. gemissait sous le poids d’une philosophie qui le 
condamnait a dissimuler sa penseé, @ se dire catholique, & briler 
les hérétiques et 4 mépriser l’humanité.” But even of him M. 
Ferrari would fain make a mere machine, if he could. He and 
various others, we are told, “ne sont que les phénoménes divers 
d’une méme phase imposée par la loi idéale des révolution 
italienne.” So afterwards :— 

Vu de loin, dans la confusion du XIIT¢ siécle, Frédéric trompe les historiens 

son double prestige de consul d’AJlemagne et de podestat de Palerme. 
Bn le considére comme un étre tout-puissant qui aurait pu faconner 
YItalie & son gré; et la poésie qui s’attache & ce qu’on appelle les grandes 
figures de histoire, pour y transporter d’emblée ses réves, ses plans, ses 
utopies, ses espérances, ou ses regrets, fixe son doigt en silence sur le grand 
éric comme s'il avait emporté avec lui je ne sais quelle mystérieuse 
destinée de I’Italie. Mais fr n’a emporté que la tradition des Gibelins, 
condamnés & la démence des réactions impossibles; le fait de sa deroute 
n’admet ni regrets ni retours ; il reste tel qu'il est dans son temps, dans son 
jour, dans son heure, comme l’un de ces mille hiéroglyphes que la steno- 
aphie de histoire trace avec la rapidité de Véclair pour une immobilité 
ternelle. 
With his péculiar th 


of facts and ideas, it is not sur- 
prising that M. Ferrari does not condemn himself to minute 
accuracy with regard to the former. We tested a considerable 
part of his book by the original authorities, and certainly we 
never found any writer of reputation so utterly careless with re- 
gard to quotation. Let any one, blessed with a Muratori, com- 
pare M. Ferrari's citations from Ana and Landulph (i. 282 
et segg.) with the original, and they wi find some little error or 
other in almost every passage. any of the quotations in his 
hands cease to be grammatical Latin. Nor does he seem to us 
“to have much power of weighing historical evidence in detail. 
All this is doubtless not ignorance, which we cannot for a moment 
suspect, but the mere contempt for such matters naturally engen- 
dered by his theory. But beyond the limits of Italy we do not 
trust M. Ferrari at all. About France, England, and more distant 
countries he theorizes not so much in the teeth of facts as without 
any facts at all. Nor is it a ag: scholarlike proceeding to quote 
Procopius in Latin. And M. Ferrari also should have known 
that Chagan, or Khakan, was a title, not a proper name, though 
the Carolingian writers (like the Romans with “ Lucumo,” and 
many similar cases) took it for one. M. Ferrari's Italianized form, 
Oacano (i. 85), is eminently ludicrous. ‘ Le concile de Trullan,” 
three pages on, has also an odd look. Nor should he, in p. 330, 
have confounded Henry III. and Conrad III.; nor, above all, 
in p. 106, have repeated the monstrous and groundless calumny 
which describes Charlemagne as “l’amant de ses propres filles.” 
Yet the merits of the book are many and great. Power and 
acuteness it has in the highest degree. The characters of the 
several epochs are admirably seized, if only the hobby were not 


ridden to death. M. Ferrari, too, knows very well that the 
Roman Empire did not end in 476. He gives also due pro- 
minence to the aristocratic character of the early Italian republics 
—a fact to which, as Niebuhr says, Sismondi has certainly failed 
to give its full importance. And with what truth, and almost 
eloquence, M. Ferrari can write when for a moment he throws 
away his theory and its consequent phraseology, may be seen 
by such an extract as the following, which is far from standing 

one in his volume :— 

Les Guelfes ogg oe ou imaginent un pontife, chef de la démocratie uni- 
verselle, avec des foudres toujours prétes contre les chatelains, contre les 
concitoyens, contre l’empire d’All e, et placé & la téte du genre h 
régénéré par la force des conseils, des consuls, des podestats, sans qu’il 
logique de I’ Eglise i arrachées & l’enveloppe religi 
la portée des boutiquiers, des marchands, des ’empe- 
reur & ne plus étre qu’un roi tonsuré, hébété, obeissant & genoux, et vassal du 
o> Gibelins, au contraire, révent un empereur chef des republiques 
éodales sévéres, sombres, ou tout soit & la plébe et aux grands sans ieu 
entre la masure et le palais, sans qu’un bourgeois dicte des lois aux 

igneurs, sans qu’aucune forteresse soit rasée dans la campagne, sans que 
Yindustrie ou le commerce desarment la ville, en lui enlevant ses soldats. 
Pour eux le pape n’est que le premier sujet de ’empereur, une maladie 
necessaire du genre humain, le com i des faib de l’humanité, 
un étrange soupirail vers |’inconnu la vie & venir, un chef subalterne 
qu’on doit soumettre & la loi et conserver ce qu'il faut des évéques aux 
villes, des curés aux villages, des cérémonies religieuses & la foule et des 
capucins & la canaille, pour précher l’obeissance aux grands seigneurs 
absorbés par la profession des armes, la tradition des amours, la distrac- 
tion de V'hérésie, et les irritations mystérieuses de la science. Le pape 
de Rome et l’empereur d’Alle sont si étrangers au pape et & 
lempereur des deux sectes; il y a si peu de correlation entre les deux vérita- 
bles chefs de la chrétienté, et les deux demi-dieux des batailles italiennes, qu’au 
commencement de la lutte, en 1250, empire est vacant, et que plus tard, 
avee Rodolpe d’Hapsbourg, il est en paix avec I’Eglise, au moment méme ott 
les deux sectes ensanglantent le plus cruellement toutes les villes. Plus tard 
encore, les deux chefs restent étran au combat, on voit des pontifes 
Gibelins comme Nicolas IV., Martin III., Jules II., Léon X., Clément VIL, 
tandis qu’on trouve des empereurs Guelfes comme Rodolphe de Hapsbourg, 
Charles IV., Robert et d’autres, 


MORRIS’S DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE.* 


ID we choose to chronicle them, there would be no lack of 
materials for illustrating the current pena literature. 
The voleano of poetry is not now in a state of eruption as in the 
good old days of the Pope school, the Lake school, and the Byron 
school; but there are always little jets and puffs of smoke, 
if not of flame, that serve to show the existence rather than 
the activity of the central fire. Annually there are produced, to 
the great benefit of paper-makers and printers, at least fifty little 
volumes of English poetry. They are fog alike. They are 
all little thin volumes of about 200 pages. Every volume con- 
tains from twenty to a hundred little pieces, all about nothin 
in particular—not nor remarkably bad—with 
just no character at all, like Pope’s women. They give us very 
fair verse and generally correct imagery, not unpleasing nor yet 
striking, and yet we do not review them, simply because we 
cannot. When there is nothing to say, with Scriblerus we sa 
“Wecanno more.” ‘What is the use either to the poet or to his 
reader, actual or possible, of saying that Mr. Jones a correct 
ear, and has attained to certain smoothnesses in versification, and 
ripples out in a level current of poetical talk—or that Miss Brown 
has read Tennyson till she has acquired the same sort of likeness 
to her original that probably his colour-grinder had to Michael 
Angelo? Ifwe select Mr. William Morris from the crowd, it 
is not for his surpassing merits, because we do not think that 
he has such, but partly because he has some real and substantial 
poetical merits—much of which, however, may be resolved into 
conceits and affectation and extravagance—and partly because 
he represents, we suppose for the first time, in one depart- 
ment of art, what has made a very great substantial revolution 
in another of its kingdoms—and partly because he writes upon 
a principle which, true enough in itself, he contrives wilfully and 
carefully to spoil by overdoing it. 

Mr. Morris is the pe Ses yore, So he is hailed, we be- 
lieve, by himself and the brotherhood. Now, in point of fact, if we 
trace the genesis of what is affectedly called pre-Raffaelitism, it 
is the offspring rather than the progenitor of a certain poetical 
school and principle. Pre-Raffaelitism is the product of the prin- 
ciple which was first pees by Wordsworth, and has culminated 
in Tennyson through Keats. The poet, prophet-like, preceded 
the painter—the plastic, or rather pictorial, development of art 
followed upon its poetical. Millais and Holman Hunt have but 
repeated the revolt against false taste which W ordsworth’s Poetical 
Ballads inaugurated. It is odd enough that Wordsworth’s per- 
sonal influence with his friend Sir rge Beaumont did not 
lead him to see—or if he saw, to repent of—the falsity of the 
conventional brown tree, for Wordsworth’s was a life-long protest 
against the brown tree in poetry. But whether Wordsworth 
saw or did not see the tae of his own principle, it is at | 
the Laker’s urn that pre-Raffaelitism first drank inspiration. If, 
therefore, Mr. Morris really wished to show us what pre-Raffaeli- 
tism in poetry was, he should have gone back to its beginnings, 
not to its recent developments. He has overlooked or neglected 
this truth; and because pre-Raffaelitism has degenerated in 
many quarters into cant and affectation, he represents its 
absurdities and extravagances rather than its original aim 


* The fence Guenevere, and other Poems. By William Morris. 
London; and 1858. 
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and principle. In criticising Mr. Morris, we cannot but glance 
at the parallel development of art—in the poet we trace the 
inter. The later school of pre-Raffaelites and Mr. Morris seem 
consider that all art is imitation—which Aristotle knew as 
well as they do—and further, that this imitation must be truthful 
and conscientious, which Cowper, without perhaps knowing 
—_ about it, and Wordsworth upon principle, set themselves 
to show. 

Now, great and true as this principle is, itis not quite so simple 
as it looks. An exact transcript of nature is impossible, and were 
it possible, would be false. Photography has shown us this. The 
light pictures are not likenesses, and mislead. Nature is made 
up of evanescent, combined, and shifting elements, and just as a 
landscape depends upon air, and aerial tint, and local colour, so 
a portrait depends upon mind, character, distance, and a thou- 
sand other nameless things, rather than on a set of features and 
complexion. The romantic school of poets and painters set them- 
selves to work to get what they thought a general resemblance, 
with a thorough and insolent contempt for fact and details. But 
unquestionably they worked upon a knowledge of art and attained 
their end. No doubt of it, though every mountain of Claude’s may 
be wrong in its “cleavage,” and not a tree could be identified by 
Sir William Hooker, he could paint sunlight. So Alexander 
Pope does not give us Homer; but he has produced, in his 
Iliad and Odyssey, certain works of art which for general effect 
are unsurpassed and unsurpassable. Against the hazy and 
lazy impertinence which asked us to t a blue blot for aman, 
and a scraggled scratch for a tree, or Mr. Mackenzie’s Man of 
Feeling for a sample of human nature, it was a duty to protest: 
and art has every reason to be grateful to those painters and poets 
who told us that patient accuracy in details, and a conscientious 
truthfulness in rendering the facts of the world either of matter 
or of mind, were the first duties of the artist, whether in letters 
or on canvas. But when painters think it their duty to work 
through a microscope, and to try to paint every stain on every 
leaf, as well as every leaf on every tree, they not only forget 
what art is, but are ignorant of what artistic imitation is. This 
extravagance is, we think, what Mr. Morris delights in. He 
works in the patient spirit of the illuminators, but then he is 

tesque as well as minute and Ve All his thoughts and 
| sare are represented on a solid plane; he has no notion of 
distance, or aerial perspective, or gradation of tints; or rather, 
of malice prepense, he neglects these things. He has abundance 
of vivid, positive colour, — outline, and great richness of 
word diaper, with a certain stiff, antique, cumbrous embroidery 
of diction; but it is all cold, artificial, and angular. It is, in 
words, just what Sir Isambras on the plum-coloured horse was 
ago. 
r. Morris has taken as his general groundwork the Morte 
d’ Arthur, the British subject which Milton resigned in despair 
to the feebleness of Bulwer, or—may it be hoped —to the fulness 
of Tennyson’s powers. Of course he goes back to the Morte 
d’ Arthur, for has not pre-Raffaelitism taken it under its special 
protection? His chief poem is the ence of Guenevere—a 
very tedious affair, as, in truth, the whole story of the Knights 
of the Round-Table is; and, as far as we can understand what 
is hardly worth the understanding, it is a defence of the virtue of 
King Arthur’s queen, a lady whose fair fame, like Helen’s, it was 
reserved for our politeness to vindicate. The subjoined lines are 
in an ugly, disjointed series of unrhymed triplets, and present a 
very unfavourable specimen of Mr. Morris’s powers, which are, 
in our judgment, considerable, though altogether spoiled and 
wasted by is devotion to a false principle of art. False prin- 
ciple, we say, because a poet’s work is with the living world of 
men. Mr. Morris never thinks of depicting man or life later 
than the Crusades. With him, the function of art was at an end 
when people began, in decent life, to read and write. So all that 
he produces are pictures—pictures of queer, quaint knights, very 
stiff and cumbrous, apparently living all day in chain armour, 
and crackling about in cloth of gold—women always in miniver, 
and never in flesh and blood. The trees and flowers are very pro- 
nounced in colour, and exceedingly and v4 beg outline ; 
every saga. | is a prickly castle, and every castle has its moat. 
and the folks about it :— 
Many scarlet bricks there were 
In its walls, and old stone ; 
Over which red apples shone 
At the right time o: your. 
On the bricks the green moss A 
Yellow lichen on the stone, =e 
Over which red one shone ; 
Little war that castle knew. 
Dull er water filled the moat, 
Each side had a red-brick lip, 
Green and mossy with the drip 
Of dew and rain; there was a boat 


Here it is, 


Of carven wood, with hangings green 
About the stern, &c. 

Who walked in that there ? 
Miles and Giles 
Tall Jehane du Castel beau, 

Alice of the golden hair. 

knight, 


Whosoever wander’d there, 
Whether it be dame or knight, 
Half of scarlet, half of white, 

ir raiment was: of roses fair 


Wore her wreath till it was dead. 


All this and the verses that follow are pretty in their way, 
though labo under the slight disadvantage of having no 
story to tell, and of telling the no-story by broken hints and 
jerks of allusion, and what is meant to be suggestive. The title 
1s Golden Wings, though what the wings are, and why golden, 
passes our wit to conjecture. And so throughout. Each poem 
1s as hard to decipher as though it were written in black letter. 
It is crabbed, and involved, and stiff, and broken-backed in 
metre, but bright, sparkling, distinct, and pictorial in effect. You 
cannot quite make out what it means, or whether it means any- 
thing taken altogether; but each touch is sharp, the colour is 
brilliant, the See arenes. Still, the general effect is de- 
cidedly unpleasant. If the ages of faith and chivalry were this sort 
of thing, it must have been a queer world to live in. We never 
knew any _— or ladies of this class, but there must have been 
a great deal of blood as well as lances and shields in those days ; 
and though there was a great amount of kissing, both acco ling 
to the chronicles and Mr. Morris, it appears that the kissers 
kissed had but little respect for the marriage service. This, we 
are bound to say, is the gue moral impression conveyed by 
Mr. Morris’s very chivalrous little pictures. His men and 
women, and trees and flowers, and onion and houses, are not like 
anything we ever saw, except in illuminations; but they might, 
when they did exist, be like Mr. Morris's delineations. Only it 
is a mercy to have got rid of them. If this thing is to be repro- 
duced, ing 9 this is the only way to do what is not worth 
doing. Mr. Morris could employ himself better ; and we regret 
that, with his gifts of colouring and sense of force and beauty, he 
does not give us people and passions with which we could sympa- 
thize. We have not the patience to go through his anatomy—o 
a morbid study, of all the component parts of forests or castles, 
or even of ladies’ dresses or ladies’ morals; but he depicts these 
things by so many and so true touches, often with such vivid 
realism, that if he would but consider that poetry is concerned 
about human passions and duties—with men of like moral nature 
with ourselves, and with material nature where green and white 
is not got up on the art principles of the medieval miniaturists— 
he might win a great place (which is not saying much) among his 
contemporaries. But although aware that specimens will pre- 
sent neither Mr. Morris’s best nor worst points—-neither his 
insufferable affectation nor his command of uage—we must 
let the poet of pre-Raffaelitism exhibit himself. picture is 
a besieged knight waiting for succour :— 


I cannot bear much noise now, 
That I shall go to sleep ; it all sounds dim 
Yea, almost that I am alive here ; 


And soft and slow it rises and it 
Still going onward. 


And I should be in Avalon 4 
rush m: 


and creeping 
Pelee and tired; and the flies should come 
Creeping on my broad eyelids unafraid ; 
» And should noise i 

Clear fresh Wi r breaking on 

Likewise the flies should creep, &. 
And so long as they do not creep on canvas, and are not done in 
the brightest of verditer and ultramarine next year in Trafalgar- 
square, we may leave them creeping, creeping in Mr. Morris's 
poem. 


MEMOIR OF HENRY POLEHAMPTON, CHAPLAIN OF 


LUCKNOW.* 

NDER ordinary circumstances, Henry Polehampton would 

not have deserved a memoir. We hope and believe that 
there are hundreds as as he—as modest, and manly, and 
resolute in doing their duty as he was. As to us in 
the little volume now dedicated to his memory, he may stand as 
the type of a large class of English gentlemen, and of not a small 
class of English clergymen. He was a favourable specimen of 
the average effect of a public school and university education 
upon a man of ordi abilities and good disposition. Ne qui 
numis might have for his motto. He never seems to have 
allowed his love for active sports to interfere with his ing. 
Still less did any devotion to intellectual pursuits hinder his 


and Diary of the Rev. Henry 8. 


| and the Rey, Thomas 


* A Memoir, Letters, . Rolehampton, M.A., 
in of Lucknow. Edited by the Rey. Edward Polehampton, M.A, 
snd the Ber, Stedman Polehampton, M.A, London; Beutley, 1858. 
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fishing or boating. “And in his moral character we observe a 
total absence of the high-flown and transcendental. The spirited 
boy became a healthy, well-educated, honourable, man—mens 
sana in corpore sano. He was neither a milksop nor a pedant ; 
but as well fitted, physically and morally, for the ordinary duties 
of life as the average run of his contemporaries. Whatever had 
been his ‘profession, or wherever he had been placed, he would 
have done his appointed work cheerfully and uprightly, and 
would have engaged the sympathies of all around him by his 
honesty of purpose, his genial temper, and his avoidance of 
crotchets or extremes. Circumstances led him to take holy orders, 
for which he was more fitted than many candidates by his general 
rectitude of life and morals. He entered upon a curacy at 
Shrewsbury, and won the esteem of every one by his simplicity 
of temper and his unaffected devotion to duties. There are 
many such. men in the ecclesiastical profession, and they are 
generally and not undeservedly favourites. Henry Polehampton 
would seem, so far as the volume before us gives evidence, to have 
known little and cared less for scientific theology. He scarcely 
even shared the peculiar tastes and weaknesses of the clerical 
order. No one would have dreamed of consulting him on a 
matter of dogma, or moral philosophy, or of religious art; but 
every one would have relied on him for the honest and intelligent 
performance of the humbler practical duties of his calling. A 
severe visitation of cholera in his parish tested his courage and 
zeal, and no one could have ministered to the sick with more 
fidelity or perseverance. In such devotion, however, he was no 
better than his fellows, and we see in him nothing more than a 

ood specimen of the well-bred hardworking clergyman, such as 
is to be found in hundreds of our English parishes. 


Wishing to marry, and seeing no near prospect of preferment 
at home, Henry Polehampton made interest for, and obtained, 
an Indian chaplaincy. He left England, not indeed without 
regret, but with cheerful resolution. He made no pretence 
about the matter, and took no eredit to himself for missionary 
zeal or for any sublime motive in his expatriation. It was simply 
a matter of judicious foresight and calculation. But he deter- 
mined to do his duty as well in Indiaas at home, and he nobly kept 
his vow. Arrived at Calcutta, he was appointed to the chaplainc 
of Lucknow. He threw himself at once into his new work, whic 
consisted in services for the Queen’s regiment stationed there and 
for the British residents in the city, withattendance in the hospital 
and in the churchyard, and occasional visits to distant stations 
where there was no chaplain. He was the same man as he had 
been in his English parish, and seems to have won the attachment 
and respect of every one. Among the officers of the station, civil 
and military,-he made friendships, besides renewing some school 
and academic acquaintances, He rode and boated with his 
equals, and became popular with all classes of his countrymen. 
In particular, his ministrations to the 32nd Regiment, during an 
epidemic of cholera, seem to have endeared him to the whole 
regiment. In a word, he discharged faithfully and zealously the 
immediate duties of his office. Judging from his letters, he did 
not trouble himself with speculative difficulties of any kind. 
His observations on the strange political system in which his 
new lot was cast are few and unimportant. The ancient civi- 
lization of the natives of Hindostan, and their religious pecu- 
liarities, did not attract his attention. There is scarcely a 
sentence in his letters home which betrays any interest in 
anything beyond the circle of his daily duties and his domestic 
happiness—still less any indication that he or his associates 
were marking the “signs of the times,” or had the least idea 
or apprehension of the terrible mutiny then imminent, which was 
to shake British rule in India to its very foundation, and of 
which so many of themselves were destined to be the victims. 
But when the crisis came, the handful of British shut up in 
the Residency at Lucknow were equal to the ey: The 
world has never seen a more conspicuous example of heroic forti- 
tude than was exhibited by that gallant band. Soldier and 
civilian alike, priest and trader, nay, the very women and children, 
equally deserve our admiration—if, indeed, the non-combatants 
do not claim the greater share. For the active work of fighting 
is easier oftentimes than passive endurance; and to minister to 
the dying in pestilential wards, amidst unimaginable horrors and 
dangers, 18 worse than the excitement of the actual struggle. In 
the Lucknow Residency os that awful siege there was 
literally no safety, by night or day, from the shell or bullet of 
the enemy. Some perished by stray shots during the short sleep 
allowed by their overwhelming duties, who had escaped the nearer 
dangers of the mine or battery ; and women and children were 
struck dead in the safest recesses that could be found. Mr. 
Polehampton himself was shot in the hospital, while ministering to 
the sick and wounded; and before he had quite recovered of hi 
wound he was carried off by cholera. He died, if ever man died, in 
the fulfilment of his pe and a well-spent life was nobly ended. 
It is not to be wondered at that his friends and relations, proud 
in the midst of their sorrow of numbering one so dear to them 
among the heroes of Lucknow, should have wished to honour 
his memory by recording the few facts of his too short life in the 
volume now before us. And we gladly welcome a memoir. which 
not only sketches the honourable life of a brave and upright 
man, but gives us another glimpse of what our countrymen and 
countrywomen did and suffered during that eventful siege, which. 
will remain for all future time one of the most glorious and 


entrancing pages of our history. It will be long before 


the reading public will be tired of truthful narratives of the 
various, episodes of the great Indian mutiny, and we hope we 
may predict a hearty reception for this unpretending but not 
uninstructive memoir of the chaplain of Lucknow. 

The volume consists, first of all, of a succinct biographical sketch, 
and then of a selection of Mr. Polehampton’s letters to his mother 
and brothers, written from India. These will be read with con- 
siderable interest. ‘They describe very pleasantly his impressions 
of the voyage out and his first experience of Indian life. There 
is no depth in them; but they are modest and lively, and display 
eminently the kindly temper of the writer. The editors, who have 
made numerous suppressions of names and passages, would have 
done well, we think. to have further omitted most of his lauda- 
tions of living men. He wrote home in all simplicity, with free 
remarks on the people whom he met. We are sure he would 
not have wished all these observations to be given to the world. 
In particular, his comments on the satisfactory moral state of the 
men and officers whose deathbeds he attended are somewhat 
startling. It would have been better taste, we think, had his 
brothers suppressed the names, which the excellent chaplain 
could searcely have trusted to his private letters without some- 
thing like a breach of confidence. And, while we are noticing 
the few defects of the volume, we may add our regret at observing 
sometimes a kind of attempt on the part of the editors to borrow 
the unctuous phenenola of the Hedley Vicars school of religious 
biography, which the way to suit ili enough the plain 
me unafiected character of the Lucknow chaplain. 

Mr. Polehampton’s letters during the early part of the siege, 
and the diary he kept after all communication had been cut off 
from the external world till the day of his fatal seizure, conv 
but little fresh information, and are remarkably chary of criti- 
cism upon the events of the siege. Even the battle of Chinhut 
and the evacuation of the Muchee Bawn are passed over without 
comment. Indeed, he gives little more than a journal of what 
happened under his own immediate observation ; and, doubtless, 
his incessant labours in the hospital would have precluded a 
broader view of affaira, even had he been qualified by habit or 
disposition to deal with matters of policy. His function was to 
do, and not to talk of what he did. Far more deeply interesting, 
therefore, on all accounts, to our mind, are the letters and diary 
of his widow, which form the latter half of this volume. Even 
before her bereavement, Mrs. Polehampton had devoted herself to 
nursing the sick in the hospital, and she resumed her beneficent 
ministrations after her recovery from the first shock of her loss. 
Her honoured name, with those of three other Jadies who shared 
her labours of Christian charity, will be remembered by all who 
have read Brigadier Inglis’ irable narrative of the Defence 
of Lucknow, and the Governor-General’s reply. Very touching 
is Mrs. Polehampton’s brief diary of the end of the siege, and of 
the escape to Cawnpore. Here is her description of fice day’s 
routine :— 

I used to go to the hospital after breakfast, spend as many hours there as 
I found necessary, and return to dinner. In the evening I only spent an 
hour in the hospital, and then, when it got dark, my hour of rest came; the 
maost precious hour I had in the day; that I spent at my darling Henry’s 
ene I often wonder now, in looking back at that time, how I escaped as 

did on these occasions, for the bullets were constantly flying thickly close 
over my head as I was sitting at the grave, and several times shells burst 
within a few yards of me there. It seemed so strange that I should be one 
to escape. 


She adds, further on—“ I forgot to tell you that I was twice 
struck by musket balls during the siege—once on the arm, and 
once afterwards on the ankle.” It is interesting to hear how 
heartily the rescued from Lucknow were welcomed on their way 
to Calcutta. Mrs. Polehampton relates how a sentry looked into 
her “ gharree’’ as they reached Cawnpore with the exclamation, 
“Thank God, the Sepoys haven't got at you.” At Allahabad the 
parole was “ Heroine,” in honour of their arrival, and at Ghazee- 
pore the privates of the 37th crowded to look at them, and offered 
them their beer and whatever they had. 

We recommend our readers to procure for themselves this 
seasonable volume. They will find it, as we have endeavoured 
to show, a record of manly excellence and of the highest womanly 
heroism. Its moral is, we take it, that the Englishmen and 
Englishwomen of our age have lost none of the old virtue of the 
race. Given the emergency, and there will be awakened the 
dormant heroism of the national character. The beleaguered of 
Lucknow were just such ordinary pees as we meet everyday at 
home. The curate at the neighbouring parish church would 
work and die as nobly pe the subject of this memoir, and his wife 
would turn Sister of Mercy if need were, and face pestilence and 
pain in irae | hospitals under their most awful forms. And 
so t h all the grades of social life. What are our private 
soldiers but the labourers and mechanics who toil among us at 
home? And, as it was remarked during the Crimean war, the 
frivolous lounger at the Guards’ Club became sublime in his 
courage and endurance on the s of Inkerman. But this 
consideration does not detract from the glory of those who, tried. 
by circumstances, have given actual proof of their virtues. The 
majority of us lead ic and monotonouslives. But our belief 
that we too could do or suffer a Ua our duty to call us, 
ought to make us the more honour, because we can more appre- 
ciate, those who have sustained their country’s glory in the hour 
of peril, and who have made the task of their successors all the 
easier by their good example. 
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FIJI AND THE FIJIANS.* 


T is not often that a book of the sort is so well done as this 
account of Fiji. The first volume furnishes a summary of the 
information respecting the islands of that group and their inhabi- 
tants which was obtained by Mr. Williams, a Wesleyan missionary, 
during a residence of thirteen years. The second volume con- 
tains an account of the mission in Fiji, the materials having 
been supplied by Mr. Calvert, another Wesleyan missionary, 
and the whole put into shape by a friend in England. Of course, 
the details of savage life are » Are rather monotonous, and the 
fluctuations in the success of missionaries form a subject requir- 
ing too frequent repetition and too minute a personal history of 
heathen converts to be very entertaining. But the execution of 
these volumes is very thorough. They contain an astonishi 
mass of small facts compressed skilfully together, and when we 
close them, we feel as if we understood the Fijians as well as 
civilized men can ever understand savages with whom they 
have never come into actual contact. 

The Fijians are of a race something between the Asiatic and 
the African varieties of the Polynesian type, inclining more 
nearly to the African. The number of the population on all the 
islands is not estimated by Mr. Williams to exceed 150,000. It 
is also rapidly diminishing ; and yet the Fijian is physically a fine 
ceoneale ceful, and with a skin of a pur lish block. Among 
savages he deserves to rank tolerably high. His senses are keen, 
and he has plenty of tact and ready wit. He has also the intellec- 
tual gifts and the mental habits which have attained so much 
notoriety among the highest tribes of the Red Indians of North 
America. He is full of small diplomacy, and is skilful in con- 
cealing it. ‘‘ His face and voice are all pleasantness, and he has 
the rare skill of finding out just the subject on which you most 
like to talk.” Like all superior savages, he can generally com- 
mand himself, and will plan a murder in the presence of his 
victim without letting the slightest sign betray his purpose. 
Perhaps, however, no testimony to the superiority of the Fijians 
is so striking as that of Mr. Hadley, who is quoted as saying 
that, in the course of a long experience, the Fijians were the only 
savage people he had ever met with who could give reasons, and 
with whom it was possible to hold a connected conversation. 
They also show a very creditable hatred of lying; and if Mr. 
Williams feels himself obliged to point out that they are re- 
vengeful, envious, cruel, and ungrateful, these are qualities which 
they have the honour of sharing with a large portion of the 
Christian and civilized world. 

The character of the Fijians is interesting for two reasons. 
They are the most confirmed cannibals in the world, and the 
missionaries have had considerable success among them. It is 
curious to ask what is the point of moral and intellectual degra- 
dation implied in cannibalism, and how far a nation practising it 
is capable of embracing Christianity. No part of these volumes 
is more interesting than that in which this custom of the 
natives is described. Certainly the thought of cannibalism is 
repulsive, but it is so wonderful a fact in the history of man that 
curiosity cannot fail to be awakened by it. It appears from 
the account given by Mr. Williams that the practice rests upon 
three principal motives. In the first place, a feast on human 
flesh is considered the appropriate mode of celebrating a great 
occasion. Perhaps there may be a sort of religious feeling 
attending it, for an occasion is only great because a chief orders 
it to be considered great, and there seems to be no real distinc- 
tion between the religious position of the chief and that of the 
lesser gods. Mr. Williams gives the following summary of the 
occasions on which bodies are eaten as a mark of solemnity, or 
as a means of courting good luck :— 

Human bodies are sometimes eaten in connexion with the building of a 
temple or canoe ; en beatings ae canoe ; or on rt | down the mast 
of one which has brought some Chief on a visit ; or for the feasting of such 
as take tribute to a principal place. A Chief has been known to kill several 
men for rollers, to facilitate the launching of his canoes, the “rollers” being 
afterwards cooked and eaten. Formerly a Chief would kill a man or men on 
laying down a keel for a new canoe, and try to add one for each fresh plank. 
Thess were always eaten as “food for the carpenters.” I believe that this is 
never done now; neither is it now common to murder men in order to wash 
the deck of a new canoe with blood. This is sometimes the case, and would, 
without doubt, have been done on a larger scale when a first-rate canoe was 
completed at Somosomo, had it not been for the exertion of the missionaries 
then stationed there. Vexed that the noble vessel had reached Mbau un- 
stained with blood, the Mbau Chiefs attacked a town, and killed fourteen or 
fifteen men to eat on taking down the mast for the first time. It was owing 
to Christian influence that men were not killed at every place where the canoe 
called for the first time. Ifa chief should not lower his mast within a day 
or two of his arrival at a place, some poor creature is killed and taken to him 
as the “lowering of the mast.” In every case an enemy is preferred; but 
when this is im ticable, the first common man at hand is taken. It is 
not unusual to find “ black-list” men on every island, and these are taken 
first. Names of vi or islands are sometimes placed on the black-list. 
Vakambua, Chief of Mba, thus doomed Tavua, and gave a whale’s tooth to 
the Nggara Chief, that he might, at a fitting time, punish that place. Years 
passed away, and a reconciliation took place between Mba and Tavua. Un- 

pily the Mba Chief failed to neutralize the engagement made with Nggara. 
A = came when human bodies were wanted, and the thoughts of those who 
held the tooth were turned towards Tavua. They invited the pose of that 
place to a friendly exchange of food, and slew twenty-three of their unsus- 
pecting victims. When the treacherous N tified their own 
appetites by pieces of the flesh cut off and roasted on spot, the bodies 
were taken to Vakambua, who was greatly astonished, expressed much 
that such a slaughter should have grown out of his carelessness, and 
shared the bodies to be eaten. 
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The second motive for cannibalism is revenge. It is pleasant 
not only to eat a man, but to think that he would not have liked 
to be eaten. But there can be no doubt that the third motive, _ 
that of really liking the flesh as a dainty, operates powerfully. 
Mr. Williams tells a story illustrating this in a curious way :— 

When I first knew Loti, he was living at Na Ruwai. A few years befi 
he killed his only wife and ate her. She accompanied him +o plant taro, 
when the work was done, he sent her to fetch wood, with which he made a 
fire, while she, at his bidding, collected leaves and grass to line the ov 
and procured a bamboo to cut up what was to be cooked. When she 
cheerfully obeyed his command, the monster seized his wife, deliberately dis- 
membered her, and cooked and ate her, calling some to help him in con- 
suming the unnatural feast. The woman was his equal, one with whom he 
lived comfortably; he had no quarrel with her or cause of complaint. Twice 
he might have defended his conduct to me, had he been so disposed, but he 
only assented to the truth of what I here record. The only motives could 
have been a fondness for human flesh, and a hope that he should be spoken 
of and pointed out as a terrific fellow. 


It is worth observing that women are not allowed toeat of human 
flesh, nor are the priests, as a rule; or, if they eat of it, they are con- 
demned to taste only the worst parts. As the wife of Tuikilalika, 
evidently a barbarian esprit fort, remarked, the head, being the 
least esteemed part, “is the portion of the priests of religion.” 
There does not appear to be any superstitious feeling at work, 
or any kind of secret remorse operating in thus cutting off women 
and priests from cannibal repasts. The feeling seems rather to be 
one akin to that which in English society limits the use of 
tobacco—women are absolutely forbidden it, and tlergymen are 
only allowed to smoke in a sort of half and half way. No one, 
for instance, would expect to see a Bishop walk up from the 
House of Lords, after a late division, with a cigar in his mouth; 
whereas nothing could be more appropriate for a temporal peer. 
And this suggests, indeed, the really striking and interestin 
point in cannibalism. It becomes a fashion and a habit 
society, and is governed in its execution by the laws of society, 
It does not imply any extreme of degradation, for the sense of 
the loathsomeness fades away exactly as the objections to the use 
of tobacco have re. imp Ubi homines sunt, modi sunt. And 
a feeling of respectability and conservatism grows up to regulate 
and perpetuate cannibalism. 


When the missionaries came to work in the spiritual field of 
Fifi, they had everything against them except one. The Fijians 
indulged freely in every vice, mentionable or unmentionable, but 
they were not stupid. In the language of the greatest of modern 

ans, it is stupidity against which the gods contend in vain, 
and the whole record given in the second of these volumes shows 
that it was because the Fijians were not stupid—because they 
equveein the logical thoroughness and the moral purpose of 
the missionaries—that so many of them lent a willing ear to 
the truths of the Gospel. Of course the missionaries were them- 
selves often disappointed in their converts, and it is not im- 
possible that a secular investigator of the facts might be inclined 
to think that the general progress of the missionaries was not 
so great as they themselves believe it to have been. But there 
can be no doubt that very considerable results have been 
achieved, and if the editor of the second volume has a right to 
use ones ie the language of the following passage, the 
missionaries have indeed done great things :— 

The reader of the foregoing sketch—for it is nothing else—of the Fiji Mis- 
sion history, will be ready, as he considers the means by which so much good 
has been effected, to look beyond the means and exclaim, “ What hath God 
wrought!” The change which has taken place in Fiji during the last five- 
and-twenty years—a c going far beneath the broad over which 
it has extended—presents to the philosophical student of history a pheno- 
menon which cannot be explained except by recognising the —— of a 
—aee force, Almighty and Divine. Let the nature of this change be 
well considered. Many of the most strongly marked points which are de- 
scribed in these volumes have almost or Shogether Eaeoueel from the 
condition and general aspect of the people. Throughout a great part of Fij 
cannibalism has become entirely extinct. Polygamy, in important distri 
is fast passing away, and infanticide in the same proportion is diminishing. 
Arbitrary and despotic violence, on the part of rulers, is vielding to the control 
of justice and equity. Human life is no longer reckoned > inne , and the 
avenger of blood comes not now as a stealthy assassin, or backed by savage 

|, 
are now recognised and punished as crimes. . 

If, as we read this sketch of missionary history, we ask our- 
selves how (speaking only of human causes) this result has been 
obtained, we have first to acknowledge that those who have 
laboured in this noble work have been men of the truest zeal, 
self-devotedness, and spiritual wisdom. But a from the ex- 
ercise of personal qualities, this record shows, we think, two or 
three things which are worth considering. In the first place, 
the missionaries were greatly aided by the presence of their 
wives. The married state of its ministers is an incalculable gain 
to Protestantism, in its relations with the heathen. It is not only 
that women are taken to co-operate in the pious work, but that 
the women taken are married. It is because she is a wife among 
wives, and a mother among mothers, that the missionary’s com- 
panion wins her way to the hearts of those who have the care of 
the young, and thus secures a footing where it is most needed. 
Secondly, the missionaries in Fiji gained demonstrably by their 
insisting inflexibly on a rigorous code. They would not 
tolerate polygamy in any shape, and always refused to baptize 
one wife among several, or the husband of several wives. 
They would not allow dances which, in their opinion, approached 
indecency; and they would not overlook a falsehood con- 
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feast, or the ceremony of strangling surviving relatives over the 
ve of a dead man, was being celebra' there they went 
dly, and stayed looking on at the horrid sight—promising, 
imploring, reasoning all the time, and contesting every point, 
fighting separately for every life, and never content to lose any 
opportunity of securing the decent interment of any part of a 
human body. The Fijians seem to have been persuaded that 
there must be something in a religion for which men incurred 
such protracted and continuous trouble. At the same time, we 
must own that the missionaries were also apparently aided by 
what im England we should call narrowness and fanaticism. 
The whole history of the world shows that it is not the judicious, 
impartial, and moderate men who spread new religions. It is 
easy, for instance, to prove that the Puritanieal doctrine of the 
Sabbath is expressly diseountenanced by Scripture, and opposed 
to the whole usage of Christendom ; but it is also easy to un- 
derstand that in preaching a creed where there is so little of 
itive observance to be inculeated as in Protestantism, it ma 
very convenient for missionaries to exact that every seve 
day shall be brought into harmony with a misinterpretation of 
the Jewish sabbath, in order that the and persistency 
of their converts may be periodically tested. Truth and charity, 
again, bid us recognise in an Catholics fellow-Christians and 
fellow-labourers in the vineyard. But we cannot doubt that the 
natives were spared much uncertainty, and the Wesleyans many 
harassing anxieties, when the chiefs were prevailed on to pre- 
vent any priest landing on any pretence whatever. A little 
honest bigotry may sometimes productive of at least tempo- 
advantage; and these Wesleyan ministers, who, if they 
in England, would have chiefly figured 
as obstacles to the establishment of a more liberal, learned, and 
comprehensive creed, shine forth in Fiji with a brightness 
oe ought to be a source of pride and thankfulness to every 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN BROWN.* 


bier theory that every man’s life is worth writing has been 
worked rather hard of late years ; but it occasionally produces 
a book very well worth reading. We think that this has been the 
case with the autobiography of Mr. Brown, well known to Cam- 
bridge men on many accounts, of which he has given the world 
at large a full detail in a very characteristic and very amusing 
little book. Mr. Brown was born at Barnwell, now a well-known 
suburb of Cambridge, but at that time a neighbouring village, on 
the 4th of August, 1796. During the which 
have since that date passed over his head, he has been a shoe- 
maker, a soldier, a sailor, an actor, a publican, a billiard-room 
and livery-stable keeper, and a member of the Common Council 
of the borough of Cambridge. There is nothing, perhaps, very 
surprising or very unusual in these transformations. In the 
busy times in which we live, there is hardly a considerable 
village which does not contain men whose lives would be, 
in certain aspects, well worth writing; for it was never so true 
as it is at present, that many run to and fro, and that know- 
ledge is increased. Mr. Brown’s life is remarkable, not 
as a prodigy, but as a sample—a sample of something of which, 
for the most part, we live in all but complete ignotance. 
A romantic, inconceivable story stands by itself, and teaches 
nothing except that odd things sometimes happen. His- 
tories of extreme misery and destitution—such as are hunted 
out by people whose business it is to astonish and frighten the 
world—are of necessity exceptional. In common with all who wish 
to know what the character of unfamiliar classes of society really 
is, we turn with the atest interest to a commonplace man’s 
account of himself. e average condition of men is, after all, 
the important point ; for most of us are neither very fortunate 
nor very waht ye very great or very mean, very wise or 
very foolish, Unfortunately for the imstruction, though it 
may perhaps be fortunate for the amusement of mankind, 
this, the largest and most im t class, is precisely the 
one which is least often made the subject of description. 
Mr. Brown’s book is an exception. author differs 
from hundreds of thousands of his countrymen only just enough 
to make his biography interesting, without making it exceptional. 
He has led the life of a clever, successful, high-spiri work- 
man, who has made what in a quiet way must be called his for- 
tune, by energy, —_ and ingenuity, in the face of a consider- 
able.number of rebuffs and difficulties. These parts of his career 
are all detailed with a frankness which is all the more amiable 
and amusing inasmuch as their character has occasionally been 
anything but pleasant, and because it required no small share of 
manliness to record them so plainly. Thus, for example, when 
in the navy, Mr. Brown was flogged for a very trifling breach of 
discipline ; and in later life he was forced, by misfortunes which 
he could not possibly have guarded against, to go through the In- 
solvent Court. The story is told in both instances with a very cre- 
ditable, straightforward simplicity, though with a desire, equally 
obvious and natural, to stand well in the eyes of the reader. 

Mr. Brown concludes his story, with the due old-fashioned 
emphasis, by drawing this conclusion in the shape of a moral 
from his varied experience and ultimate good fortune—that “even 
in this world there is sometimes a reward vouchsafed to faith and 
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rseverance.” Our conclusion might be a little different ; but 

r. Brown would, we are sure, appreciate the compliment which 
it is meant to convey, when we say that it is as follows :—Here 
all whom it may concern may gee as genuine a specimen of an 
Englishman as they could find within the four seas. The charac- 
ter is not altogether so well known as it ought to be, for of late 
oe so much has been done to exhibit our national peeu- 
iarities in a picturesque and almost lurid light by novelists 
and tors, that their true ions have been a 


little blurred in the popular estimation. The habit into 


which so many philanthropic novelists have fallen, of representin 
‘working men” as a stern, grim, highly intellectual race, einitets 
down by classes essentially inferior to them in energy and power, 
though superior in accidental advantages, is us likely to 
produce error on the one hand as the Continental or melodra- 
matic notion of the national character on the other. Mr. Brown’s 

it of himself is an excellent corrective of these mistakes. 

e think no competent pudse will deny that the curious 
union which it displays, of tough will and perseverance with 
very keen sensibility and a strong wish for every one’s approval 
—and above all, for his own—is a specimen of the exaet tem- 
eae to which so much of our national greatness is due. 

e stronger and deeper lines of the character are overlaid by a 
cheerfulness and power of enjoyment which are at least equally 
characteristic of real Englishmen. Mr. Brown's earliest ambition 
is to be a first-rate bootmaker, and to gain that object he 
works his skin off his fingers, and sticks to his business from 
morning to night till he has attained it; but having done 
the day’s work, his delight is to dress himself as neatly 
as he can, and to see the world according to his opportunities. 
There is something eminently characteristic in his passion for all 
sorts of accomplishments. Acting, recitation, and (apparentl 
above all) boxing, are his chosen amusements. It is difficult 
to say which he is most proud of—his hard work, or his readiness 
with his fists. He relates with about equal satisfaction how, on one 
occasion,he made two pair of boots atasinglesitting of fifteen hours, 
besides walking from the City to the New River to bathe, and how 
he thrashed a bargee who presumed on his great size to affront 
him. The sanguine buoyancy of his temper is also well worth 
noticing. He is always getting into trouble, and always getting 
on his legs again. At the very nadir of his fortunes he lays the 
foundation of future comfort, by buying an old billiard-table and 
teaching his townsmen billiards. After awhile, he buys several 
slabs of slate, and manufactures a slate table for himself, after the 
manner of a civilized Robinson Crusoe. All this is told with a 
considerable dash of vanity, and a semi-theatrical twang which 
was no doubt learnt on the stage; but the vanity is extremely 
harmless, for it is as open and unaffected as sodaibhe. Mr. Brown 
has worked hard to gain his own good opinion, and having won 
it, enjoys it like a man, and makes much of it. 

Apart from the study of character which it affords, Mr. Brown's 
life 1s very well worth reading, not only on account of the odd and 
striking pictures which it contains of men and things, but be- 
cause it is extremely well written. The naval part of it looks 
genuine, but it is certainly anything but pleasing. Mr. Brown 
served before the mast in a frigate for. almost two years, at the 
close of the war. There was nothing very romantic in the service 
in which he was engaged, as it consisted principally in keeping 
up a sort of marine patrol on the west coast of Ireland. His 
frigate touched at Gibraltar when the famous pestilence was 
raging there. Her men were infected, and many of them died— 
Mr. Brown, others, all but life on the occasion. 
He describes the discipline as | harsh and even cruel in the 
extreme. He was himself flogged for knocking down a man who 
grossly insulted him whilst they were drinking together ; and he 
tells a dismal story of a poor lad who underwent the same punish- 
ment for the merest trifle, 2 and lost his reason, and ultimately his 
life, in consequence. He supplies, however, some excuse for 
such harshness, by telling us that the crew was formed, in part, 
of the refuse of the gaols, who required the severest treatment, 
and were indeed accessible to no other considerations. He ex- 

ssly admits that some of these rascals were kept in order 
y it. 

Mr. Brown’s experience of life in London, as a journeyman 
shoemaker, is a great deal more cheerful. We have heard so 
much of late years of the miseries of mechanics, that we have 
got into a way of thinking that they are never anything else but 
miserable, and that in all their relations they stand in need of 
help and amendment. The notion is not only palpably false, but 
most injurious. Clironic misery is certainly not the condition 
of the great mass of our labouring population. Mr. Brown testi- 
fies to a most important truth when he says that “a good mechanic 
is the most independent man in the world.” He himself appears 
io have lived for several pons not only in comfort, but in some- 
thing like luxury, whilst he was a journeyman. He says that he 
gute See ir of boots, and that he could make a pair in a 

y. Asingle man with 2/. 2s. a week, who has none of the ex- 
rae of living like a gentleman, is a rich man. Even with a 

amily, he is by no means an object of pity; and the excellence 


at which he aims is far from be inaccessible to a sober, in- 


dustrious person, with good health and average dexterity. Phi- 
lanthropy is an excellent thing, but it may be easily misapplied ; 
and itis never misapplied more absurdly than when it is assumed 
that to earn a living by dally iebowr is universally, or even gene- 


rally. bard en disagreea! 
-Mr. Brown’s Cambridge experiences are amusing, though his. 
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London career is, we think, the best part of the book. Some of 

his stories (which, by the way, are always to his own credit) are 

agueiely characteristic of the place. As he was eseorting a 
0 


me to her mother’s one evening, an oe 

im a snob. He replied, “ You're a tailor.” Hereupon the 
un te him to fight, which for a long time he 
refused to do; but at last, having seen his friend home, he returned, 
and exacting a promise from his antagonist’s companions not to 
interfere, gave the young gentleman (who seems to have fought 
with plenty of spirit) a very icularly sound thrashing. When 
he was finally “doubled up hke a dog in a coal-box,” Mr. Brown 

icked him up ina friendly way, and “we then walked to his 
friends, who were sitting on the coping of the palisades, and 
had been silent spectators of the fight. No men could have kept 
their word of honour more sacred, for which I made them my 
grateful acknowledgments. They both shook me by the hand 
and complimented me upon my conduct, saying that throughout 
the affair I had acted nobly, and conclened by inviting me 
to their rooms to take some wine. This I most respectfully 
declined,” &c. &c. The, student then explained that he 
had been taking lessons in boxing, upon which Mr. Brown 
observed that that was a bad reason for insulting people, 
and “that all the different styles of fence were in- 
vented and established for man’s protection, not for his 
destruction.” The boyish folly and the substantial generosity of 
the students, and Mr. Brown’s good humour and imposin 
morality, are infinitely comic, and characteristic of the place an 
the people. Mr. Brown appends a version of town and gown 
rows to this story, to which we cannot altogether subscribe. For 
the credit of the University, it ought to be observed that in 
those amiable encounters the students neither gave all the 
provocation nor received all the thrashing. 

In conclusion, we feel no difficulty in saying that we have not 
of late met with a more amusing, nor, on the whole, with a more 
wholesome and genuine book than Mr. Brown's Autobiography ; 
but we must warn those who might be scandalized by them, that 
from the beginning to the end of the book the author's sporting 
and theatrical tastes are constantly apparent, though, to us at 
least, they are anything but offensive. 


MRS. SCHIMMELPENNINCK.* 


HESE volumes are well worth perusal—far more so than 
if they had been simply the “ Life of Mrs. Schimmelpen- 
ninck.” Therfirst of them is an autobiography dictated in her 
old age, and includes only her first fifteen years—viz., 1778-93. 
The second and shorter volume, containing the remaining sixty, 
is a compilation intended to carry on the life, for which materia 
were but partially at hand. Nor need we much regret this, for 
the former is in every way the more interesting. Its interest 
arises not its bearing on Mrs. Schimmelpenninck’s reli- 
gious history, nor yet from the formation of her mind as an 
author (for the a mentioned below are not attractive to a 
very wide cirele of readers), but from the picture of society 
in the latter of the eighteenth century, and the its 
of men like Priestley and Darwin, Boulton and Watt, Dr. 
Withering the Botanist, and Berrington, the Catholic author of 
the Literature of the Middle Ages—with all of whom the scenes 
of her childhood were familiar. Had the been 
continued, we might have welcomed her impressions annah 
More, William Wilberforce, Mr. (afterwards Cardinal) Weld, 
and others with whom she was brought in contact; but it would 
have required, we fear, more than her acknowledged talents to 
select frora the uneventful sixty years of a religious life only 
such incidents as the public would care to know, and to present 
them within such a com as it would have leisure to read. 
The latter volume es of the character of an ordinary 
religious biography, and we shall advert to it briefly before 
closing. Here it is sufficient to state that, after a few early reli- 
gious struggles, she became a member of the Moravian Church, 
and in it married, lived, laboured, and died. The erm 
is in a lively and pleasant style, the recollections of childhood 
are told with simplicity, and the characters drawn, though seen 
at such a distance of time, seem to be truthful, and not too much 
idealized. Even the moralizing is well done, and the privilege 
of lecturing the reader, which must be conceded to an aged 
Christian recounting her early experiences, is sparingly used. 
Her father’s name was Galton. He was a man of business and 


fond of science. The family were nominally Friends, or Quakers, | 


and were wealthy. They lived, first, just out of Birmingham, and 
then at Barr House, seven miles off. The former housewas between 
two roads, one of which led to the residence of Lord Lyttelton 
ay of the sup d authors of Junius), the other to Leasowes, 

abode of Shenstone the poet. Mr. Galton, who was inde- 
fatigable in the pursuit of knowledge, and was one of the first 
members of the Viceoun Society, was one of a body of scientific 
men who, from meeting monthly at each other's houses, were 
termed The Lunar Society; and Mary Anne, who even in child- 


hood studied enthusiastically Lavater's Physiognomy, records her 


impressions of its members, many of which were verified by sub- 
— and familiar intercourse. 

att the engineer is described as a man of great simplicity of 
life and character. His mental labour was so intense that he 
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required from ten to eleven hours’ a (h he that he could 
take them). But he could unbend, “when he came into the 
room, mili men, artists, ladies, even little children, thron 
round him.” He taught Mary Anne tomake a Jew’sharp. He 
showed an artist that the best paint-brush may be made of rat’s 
whiskers. And when he was in Paris during the peace of Amiens, 
and was inspecting the Tuileries at the same time with Charles 
James Fox, he saved a French housemaid from despair by ex- 
plaining the best method of polishing an English grate just 
mmported. Dr. Priestley was another and a leadiig member of 
the society. Mary Anne remembered his noble bearing, his kind 
manners, his habit of retiring for an hour in the day for medita- 
tion and prayer :— 

I well remember that in the assembly of these distinguished men, am 
whom Mr. Boulton, hin countenance (w! 
resembled that of Louis XIV.), and princely munificence, stood i 
as the great Maecenas, even as a child I used to feel when Dr. Pri 
entered after him, that the glory of the one was terrestrial, that of the other 
celestial ; and utterly far as I am removed from Dr. Priestley’s theological 
creed, I cannot but here record this evidence of the eternal power of any 
portion of truth held in vitality. 

Another prominent figure, though in a darker shade, is that of 
Dr. Darwin, whose fame as a physician and a poet was then at 
its - y He was much at Barr, on account of Mrs. Galton’s 
ill health. He maintained that a very large amount of food was 
beneficial, and practised his theory. On one side of his carriage 
was a library, on the other a receptacle for viands. When he 
came to Barr a great luncheon was always prepared, over which 
he talked incessantly. “But what was my surprise,” says our 
author, “ when at the close of the three hours which the re 
had taken, he expressed his pleasure at hearing the dressing-bell, 
and hoped dinner would sot be long delayed.” He had little or 
no sense of truth, propriety, or religion. He informed the 
assembled guests how his bookseller gave him ten shilling a line 


for his , the Botanic Garden ; and when questioned as to 
the truth of his peep ion of the upas tree, which was 
a long note, he replied :— 


“Tt is a myth, my dear madam; but so as the public believe and pay 
me, I shall go on ad infinitum, as the monks of old did with their equally true 
saintly legends.” “My dear madam,” said he to a pious lady who consulted 
him, “you have but one fault; you keep a conscience. Believe me, there 
are few who can afford such a luxury. As to your religious books, toss them 
all into the fire ; I cannot permit one of them, except Quarles’s Emblems, which 
may make you laugh.” 

Besides these, we have as members of the Society Sir W. Her- 
schel and Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Edgeworth, and Mr. Day, the 
author of Sandford and Merton, of whose pupil, Sabina Sidney, 
Mary Anne heard how she was trained to fortitude by his firi 
off a pistol every morning close to her ear, and by dropping melted 
sealing-wax on her hands or shoulders. We have Dr. Withering, 
who employed Mary Anne to bring him imens of fungi, on 
which he was writing, and who was often taken in by her playing 
him the trick of varying the species by the addition of paint; 
and Mr. Berrington, of whom a fine picture is drawn as the old 
Catholic ecclesiastic of high family. Others, too, figure, if we may 
so say, on the outside of the scene. Malle. de Luc, the confidante 
of the Royal Family, tells stories of the court; Mr. Berrington 
gives accounts of the poet Cowper, whom he met at the Throck- 
mortons’ ; and h a cousin, who, from a pay yo lady, 
become a Quaker saint, we get a glimpse of the Methodi 
Coalbrook Dale, and the peaceful serenity of Madely, the home 
William Fletcher. 

Mrs. Galton, too, had her recollections. She had, asa child, been 
a favourite with Lord Chesterfield, and had sat on King George's 

-knee when he lodged at her father’s in Bath for a night; and the 

property of her father, Barclay of Urie, adjoined that of Bruce 
the traveller, the truthfulness of whose Abyssinian stories he 
constantly maintained, with the words—“I have known Bruce 
from a child. He is too strong a man to be thwarted by difli- 
and too proud to tell 
a 


The slave-trade agitation was then beginning ; and a-specimen 
is given of the stories which wrought so powerfully and so prac- 
tically on men’s minds, in the account of a visit to Liverpool :— 

Our hostess had a young black servant who had been imported as a 
and taken soon after to Liverpool. His mistress sent for him on his arri 
She was sitting in the drawing-room, which had a long pier-glass opposite the 
door. The young lad came into the room, and seeing himself in the Jase, 
stretched out his arms, and rushed to it, exclaiming,“O my brother, wy brother; 
and in an instant the crashed glass fell in fragments on the floor. 

Towards the close of the autobiography, we hear the reverbe- 
ration of the great French Revolution, which in our author's 
reminiscences shook the whole country, and affected the minds 
even of children. She relates how, when Mr. Boulton presented 
his young son, who had just returned from Paris, to the society 
at , the distinguished guests flocked round him and hung 
upon his lips. And on the taking of the Bastille, she describes 

les Priestley, a lad of sixteen or seventeen, rushing into the 
room, wavi is hat, and exclaiming—‘“ Hurrah! Liberty, 
Reason, and y Love for ever. Down with Kingeraft 
and Priestcraft. France is free. The Bastille is taken, and 
William (his brother), was there, and has sent two of its stones 
for you”—a girl of thirteen. ‘I have seen,” says our author, 
“the reception of the victory of Waterloo and of the carrying of 
the Reform Bill; but I never saw joy comparable in its intensity 
and universality to that commaioned by the early promise of the 


Wa shall close ‘by following shortly the religious history of 
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Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, which is the d object of the 
book, and in which the entobiogteshy insensibly interests us. 
It also to a great extent reflects the religious history of the 
country during the period in which she lived. The society of 
her childhood presents us with a picture of the tolerance or 
indifference of the eighteenth century. In the same room sit 
the Materialist Darwin, the Unitarian inagged the Catholic 
Beeriagine, and the Quakers and Anglicans, who formed the 
bulk of the society. The general temper is that of free inquiry ; 
and Dr. Darwin freely discourses in such terms as these :—‘‘ Man 
is an eating animal, a drinking and a sleeping animal. He has 
powers practically to apply the resources of the world. All else 
is nothing. Conscience is a mere figment of the imagination.” 
Such sentiments were sadly perplexing to a young mind; and so 
was the contrast between the heathen models of stoical fortitude 
and ae endurance which she heard praised on most days, 
and the lessons of Scripture which she repeated on Sundays. 
She could gain little help from the Society of Friends—her own 
communion—which was then at its lowest ebb, and was aptly 
typified to her is Se sort of governess to whom she was subject 
for atime, who had been a Friends’ milliner, and whose cha- 
racter had adapted itself to the practice of selecting colours and 
fashioning dresses according tothe various degrees of “ Friends’ 
principles” professed by her employers. 

Mary Anne was plunged into scepticism. She turned to 
Dr. Priestley as the only religious man she heard spoken of 
with respect; and she resolved to suspend all her doubts of the 
truth of Christianity on a morning’s inspection of his works— 
a process which did not end in their solution. She continued 
in a state of spiritual apathy or distress—only relieved by 
occasional glimpses of a better state coming through the solemn 
silence of a Friends’ meeting, or a visit to the Berringtons 
and the chapel at Oscott—till, when she was about twenty- 
three, she was thrown by an unexpected interview into the 
society of some Moravians at Bath, by whom she was brought 
to a sense of spiritual religion, She had scruples about joining 
them, owing to the lot (a part of their discipline which is 
now given up), and joined the Methodists for a time. After- 
wards, overcoming her scruples by some of the  * appli- 
cations of Scripture, she me and remained a Moravian. 
Her husband was a Bristol merchant connected with a noble 
Dutch family; but a highly spoken of, and existing on 
the stage of the biography for forty years, he figures in the 
slightest manner, the date of his disappearance not even resting 
on the mind. Indeed, external circumstances and events are 
very few in the biography. Some misunderstanding about money 
arrangements alienated her parents from her, but does not seem 
to have much altered the course of her life. She was earnest 
in the anti-slavery movement, and wrote many tracts in its 
favour; she also was against capital punishment. Mrs. Hannah 
More brought the Port Royalists to her notice, and she spent a 
considerable time in studying and writing on them, and her 
work passed through several editions. She also wrote on the 
Theory of Beauty, on Education, and on Phrenology, and appears 
to have cultivated something of literary society. But the chief 
part of her time was taken up with yt ee objects of benevolence. 

She entertained throughout her life a high esteem for the Roman 
Catholic Church, some of whose members had been the channel 
of much good to her; and a long letter is given in which she 
explains her views, and states with philosophical calmness the 
respective advantages of Romanism and Protestantism. “The 
one is grounded on implicit faith and on love; the other 
becomes necessary, since what comes through fallible man must 
be sifted. The evil is, that instead of combining the principles 
they are dispersed, and thus rend the Church of Christ.” Un- 
fortunately, but hy inevitably, this even balance was 
painfully disturbed. “ — her last illness she was thrown 
much under the influence of Roman Catholics. They spared 
no effort to bring her to their communion; and succeeded for 
a time in seriously disturbing her mind;” on recovery from 
which unsettlement, she says, “‘My mind has undergone a 
real change on the subject of Roman Catholics. I see in their 
hierarchy, their recurrence to external rule and force instead of 
to living principle, that which seems to me almost like blasphemy 

inst the Holy Spirit.” And she died somewhat more anti- 
manist than she had lived. 
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SEE PRINCESS’S 


THEATRE. 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS MANAGER. 


Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, MACBETH. Tuesday and Saturday, MUCH 
Ape Agvet NOTHING, ‘Thursday, KING JOHN. Preceded every evening by” 
A 5 


IXTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION OF CABINET 

PICTURES AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the Contributions of British 
Artists, is NOW OPEN at the FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall, Admission, 1s.; 
Catalogues, 6d. Open from Ten till Five. 


ONDON CRYSTAL PALACE, 

REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, & GREAT PORTLAND STREET. 

is Magnificent B will be OPENED to the Public on WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER Ist, 1858, FOR THE SALE OF ALL KINDS OF USEFUL AND 
FANCY ARTICLES, It will contain the Largest Number of First-Class Exhibitors 
of any Building in Europe. The Photographic Establishment is the finest in London. 
The Teter, Conservatéry, General Refreshment Room, and Ladies’ Private Refresh- 
Room, wit i attached, several 


th Retiring 


ment 


Room 
Applications for the remainjng space are req’ to be made forthwith, 


(SUPERIOR), 12, CLEVELAND-SQUARE, 
HYDE PARK. Only Twelve Young Ladies of Good Family received. Masters, 
the most eminent in London, Terms, 100 Guineas. P. application the 
Parents is politely requested—Miss CLARKSON, 12, Cleveland-square, Hyde 


DUCATION FOR LADIES—English Language and 
‘our. 
and Modern by thoroughly competent Masters. 
Address, Rev. X., LL.B., Parsonage, St. Thomas’s-square, Hackney, London. 


ANK OF DEPOSI a.p. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. , 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine the Plan of the Bank 
of Deposit, by which a hi: of interest may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by S Agreement, may be withdrawn without notice, 
The interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


& LIFE ASSOCTATION, 
81, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1806, 
President—CHARLES . 
Vice-President—JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esq. 

TRUSTEES, 
Dease Barnewall, Esq. | Alfred Head, Esq. 
Francis Henry Mitchell, Esq. Robert Hanbury, Esq. 

The London Life Association was established more than fifty years ago on the 
principle of Mutual Assurance, the whole of the benefits being shared by the members 
assured. The surplus is ascertained each year, and appropriated solely to a reduction 
of the premiums, and not to an increase of the sum assured by the policies, the mem- 
bers being entitled to such reduction after they have been assured for seven years, 


The Society has paid in claims more than £3,740,000 
And has policies now in force ting to ,000 
_ For the payment of which it possesses a capital exceeding............ 2,660,000 
And a gross income from premiums and interest of more than...... 325,000 


Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on the came life, 
The Society has no agents and allows no commission, : 
EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 


1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820, 


DIRECTORS. 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH ., M.P., Chairman, 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


Thomas George Barclay, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 

James C, C. Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, “4 

James Brand, Esq. Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. Frederick Pattison, 


Henry Davidson, Esq. William R. Robinegn, Tea, 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The existing liabilities of the Company do not exceed £3,000,000, 
The Investments are nearly £1,000,000, in addition to upwards of 600,000 for w' 
the shareholders are responsible, and the income is about £120,000 per annum, 
PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year. The next appropriation will be made in 1861, and persons who now 
effect insurances will participate rateably. 
BONUS.—The additions to Policies have been from £1 10s, to £63 16s. per cent. on 
the original sums insured. 
CLAIMS.—Upwards of £1,250,000 has been paid to claimants under policies, 
Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the agents throughout the Kingdom, 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED. 


4 terme SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


InstirutTsp 1831,—IncorPoraTED BY ACT OF PaRLIaMENT, 


The NEXT INVESTIGATION into the AFFAIRS OF THE SOCIETY, in order to 
the declaration of a Bonus, will be made at 1st MARCH, 1859, when all Policies then 
of FIVE Years’ endurance wi!l receive Additions, 
These Additions may, in the option of the Assured, be applied thus :— 
1. They may be added to the sum payable at death ; 
2. They may be commuted into a present payment ; or, 
3. They may be applied in reduction of the future premiums. 
The following was the — of the Society at 1st March, 1858 :— 
Amount of Existing A £4,957,144 
Annual Revenue 182,717 
Accumulated Fund 


1,099,400 
Copies of the last Report may be had at the Head Office, or from any of the Society’s 


Heap Orrics, 26, St. ANDREW-squaRE, EDINBURGH. 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
Lonpow Orricz, 26, Pouttry. 
ARCH. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


TEAM BETWEEN GALWAY AND NEW YORK.—The 
shortest and most direct Route to America.—Through rates from all the 
cipal Towns in the United Kingdom to New York direct, calling at St. John’s, New- 
foundland, to land Her Majesty’s Mails.—The splendid and powerful Ocean Mail 

STEAMSHIPS will leave Galway, for New York, as under :— 
from Gal oy, New York, November 18th, 

Crecasstan— way, mber 9th; from New 

Atprrt—from New York, December 2nd. 

Paciric. 

Inpian Empire. 

Amenican Empire, 

Empires. 

ANTELOPE. 

Passengers booked to New York. bey ~ rates—1st Class, £18, 2nd Class, £10, 

Steen at ; from Galway, 1st Class, 16 Guineas, 2nd Class, 9 Guineas, 
6 Guineas, including Steward’s Fee and Provisions. A limited quantity of 
freight only ean be taken.—For freight and further particulars apply to Bakr, Apam, 
and Co., 8, Philpot-lane, London. 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Tomes Gone 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tswwanr, 149, Strand, London. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 
PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, 

Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and 

for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—LiaBirp’s, 344, Strand, wc. 


STANDS en suite; Work, seme | and Glove Boxes; Scent Caskets and Book-slides ; 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Travelling a Bags, fitted complete, from £5 5s. ; 
de openings; Ladies’ Dressing Cases, 

from 2ls.; Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, from 12s, 6d.; Ladies’ Rosewood Dre 


Tourists’ Writing Cases, from 88,; Jewel Cases, Etui Cases, Stationery, Cabinets in 
Walnut and Oak, and a Variety of other Articles suitable for to 
enumerate,—To be had at H, RC DBIGUES’, 42, Pice A 
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KAMPTULICON, 
HE NEW ELASTIC FLOOR CLOTH,| 
Durable, and Ornamental. 


Wi Noise’ Price 4s. and 4s. 6d, 
—T. TRELOA Cocoa-nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, LUDGA HILL, 
INDON, E.C. 

INTRODUCED BY BEWLAY & CO., 49, STRAND, W.C. 


UT MANILLA TOBACCO FOR PIPE- SHORING, mild and 
with the ppecial aroma of the Manilla Cheroot, and burns 


lead, 1s. Orders, by letter (with remittances), promply attended to. 
Finest Foreign Cigars, Cabafias, Martinez, and other choice Brendes 


AFARLD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c, &ec. 


ICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED Or 
has all those advan’ which secured such general to Messrs. 
COLL’s — Paletét; that is to say, as it avoids giving to the a an outré 
appearances ‘ional men, and all others, can use it during morning and afternoon 
in or out of = Secondly, there is an ab of 'y seams, thus securing 
a more graceful outline, and great saving in wear; the latter advantage is considerably 
enhanced by the application of a peculiar and neatly stitched binding, the mode of 
which is ted. 
n London, the NEW REGISTERED PALETOT can alone be had of H. J, and~ 
D. 114, 116, 118, and 120, Recent Srrezr; and 22, 


A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, &e. 


Py and D. NICOLL recommend for an OUTSIDE COAT 

the HAVELOCK and PATENT CAPE PALETOT, and for ORDINARY 

USE the CAPE SUIT, such being well —— for Youn Gentlemen, on account of 

exhibiting considerable econom Mal excellence, Gentlemen at Eton, Harrow, 

Winchester, the Military and waited on by appointment. <A great 

variety of materials ee! ors the Kied” or Highland Costume, as worn by the 
Royal Princes, may be seen at 

arwick Hovss, 142 and Street. 


FOR LADIE 


ICOLL’S PATENT HIGHLAND CLOAK 
is a combination of utility, elegance, and comfort. No Lady havin 

used such in travelling, for So mente wear or for covering full dress, he willingly be 
without one. It somewhat resembles the old Spanish uelaire, and has an e 
Capucine Hood. It is not cumbersome or heavy, and measures from 12 to 16 a 
round the outer edge, falling in graceful folds from the shoulders; but by a mechanical 
contrivance (such being a part of the Patent) the wearer can ‘instantly form semi- 
sleeves, and thus leave the arms at liberty : at the same wan the Cloak can be made 
as quickly to resume its original shape. The materials chiefly used for travelling 

are the soft neutral-coloured Shower-proof Woollen Cloths mantinctanee by this firm, 
but for the promenade other materials are gh mae ae The price will be Two Guineas 
and a Half for each Cloak ; but with the Mécanique and a lined — a few shillings 
more are charged. This department is attended to by Cutters, who prepare Mantles 
of all kinds, with Velvet, Fur, or Cloth Jackets, either for in or hy oor use, These 
at all times—like this Firm’s Riding Habit—are in taste, and fit well. Female 
attendants may also be seen for Pantalons des Dames a Cheval, jally composed of 

mois, As no measure is —e the Patent Highland Cl om be sent at once 
to any part of the Country, and is thus well adapted for a gift. 

H. J. and Nicott, House, 142 and 144, Recent Street, London. 


ICOLL’S PATENT CAPE PALETOT 

offers the following desideratum :—The Cape descends from the pest part of 

the shoulders and forms a species of sleeve for each arm; both are at fect freedom, 

having to through enlarged covered yt in the side or body of the Paletot: these 

apertures, however, are duly covered by the Cape, which ay pes appear at the back 
ie of the Paletot, but only in the front, and thus serves to nging sleeves, at 

he same time concealing the hands when placed in the pockets The garment is 

r most convenient and graceful in appearance, and can in London alone be 

ha of H. J. and D. Nicout, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Reeewr Steerer; and 22, 


AUTION.—In consequence of man impudent attempts to 
deceive the _ it is necessary to state that all Messrs. NICOLL’S Manu- 
factures may be dis — by a trade mark, consisting of a silk label attached to 
each specimen, To co; copy this is fraud, and may be thus detected : if the garment is 
pone te the label has a black ground, wit firm's 1h and address woven 

Jacquard loom in gold-coloured silk ; if ee ht-coloured, the 
ground, and red letters. Each garment is marked in plain figures, at 

rice, and is of the best materials, 

H. J. and D. NICOLL have recognised Agents in various <— of the United 
Kingdom and Colonies, and any information forwarded throagh hem will be thank- 
fully acknowledged or paid for. so that the same lead to the Bajar mon ge of any 
person copying their trade mark, or making an use of th that is to 
say, in & manner as may be calculated to mislead. 

Signed) H. J. and D. NICOLL, 
REG STREET and CORNHILL, London, 


1 3 GENT 8 T W. 
mit oeneale ESTABLISHMENT for the Nobility and Gentry. 
Naval, itary, and Clerical Tailor and Outfitter. 
132, W., Crarx, from H. J. and D. Nrcort. 


9 wk onthe ESTABLISHMENT for the Professional and 
Commercial Public, Clerical, Legal, and Court Robe Maker, 

132, Recent Sreeet, W., Wiittam from H. J.and D. Nico. 


132 REGENT T R E W. 
9 WILLIAM CLARK, from H. J.and D. NICOLL. 
1 gz from the Llama and As ‘00! a 
advantage over the ordinary Llama cloth, being finer and stronger, with a permanent 
finish, retaining all by softness of the Llama, itis an article of clothing that illustrates, 
both in material and design, perhaps better than any other ent of the season, the 
prevailing and growing taste amongst the well-dressing part of the public for chaste- 
ness and ar ged of style in dress. It is made only in —_. ye cloths, or in dark 
colours slightly mixed with a lighter shade: some of t pe colours are of 
original Shadon novel tints, and the few sprinklings of — at mead in others to these 
hades, produce a variety quite sufficient to give ample choice without impair- 
ing the slightest degree the character required for a ~~ and yy garment. 
‘o of these latter are especially adapted for Froc' ‘or clergymen, one of 
them is so dark as _ to be easily detected from black, bet at sffordin more durabili 
for wear than can be produced in oy wags black. The other is a little hter, and w 
it is equally eet for —_ Coats, is also peculiarly suitable for clerical and 
other qui 


rion fabric of fine Doeskin, in np the same 


scription and novelty in material, from 21s. Full dress Evening Suits, Black cloth 
Coat, White Vest, and Black Bacay rn age for 75s.; every other article 

Dress Ladies’ in Waterproof Tweeds or 


Witt Crarx, Naval, Mili and Clerical Tailor and Robe Maker, 
132, itary, Sreezt, W. 


132 R E G N T 8 REET, W. 
9 WILLIAM CLARK’S CLERICAL SUITS at 84s, 

equally moderate in 
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No. 5, LUDGATE HILL. 


OBERT ROUGH manufactures the the Ld FURNITURE at 
the most MODERATE PRICES, 


TO LOVERS OF GOOD FISH. 


120 FULL-ROED BLOATED HERRINGS of apie, 
uality for FIVE SHLLLINGS (box included), forwarded on 
Post-Office r, by WALLIS and SON, BEACH STREET, FOLKESTONE. 


VORY PHOTOGRAPHS.—In consequence of the now well- 


of Paper Photographs, Messrs. BEARD and SHARP, 
OLD D BOND STREET. to draw special attention to to their MINIATURES ON 
eg? = permanency of w ch the tee, while fo: 


ih, these pictures far surpass all other photographic 
HAT WILL THIS TO. PRINT? is a often 


literary mind: ant 
intentions, An answer to The may be lication to 
‘RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, DO) hie B. is enable to execute 
description of on very advantageous terms, his office 

a large and choice assortment of Typxs; Sream PRintixa ACHINES, 
eeneel and other Prgssss, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. 
A Spgcimen Boox of Typzs, and information for authors, sent on application, by 


Rrenarp Barrett, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE IN IMPERIAL PINTS, 
ARRINGTON PARKER and CO. are now delivering the 
October Brewings of the above Celebrated Ale. Its eorpeeeing, excellence is 

for bathe | highest Medical and Chemical Authorities o: . Supplied 
also in casks of 18 galluns and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchan 
5}, Pall Mall, London. ie 


ALMSEY; TWENTY-FOUR Per Dozex, Cash.— 
This delicious Wine may be obtained at the above extraordinary low price 

from the Importers, 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., 54, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


URE BRANDY, Se per per Gallon. FALE or BROWN EAU- 
th af the Co; district, now difficult to 
cure at any price—35s. per dozen, French ttles and case included, or 2a. per galls: 
Hewny Brerr and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


U3 SOPHISTICATED GENEVA, of the true J uniper flavour, 
and case included, Price Currents (free) by post, 

and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., 208. PER DOZEN, rnciupEp. A Pint 
of each for 24 stamps. Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in 
Extract from Tae Lancet, July 10th, 1858. 

“Tae Winzs or Sours Arzica.—We have visited Mr, Denman’s stores, selected 
in all eleven samples of wine, and have bey eee them to careful analysation, Our 
examination has extended to an m of their bouquet and flavour, their v= 4 
and sweetness, the amount of wine remy the strength in alcohol, and peatientans fe 
om. Purity. ae have to these wines, to a much less 
ex an rries, are on the average, nearly as 8! are 
wholesome, and perfectly five from adulteration ; 3 thee ot 
which they are sold, their quality is temarkable.’ 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 

Tzras, Case. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London,” Price-lists, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on application. 

James L. Dewan, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


DE J 8 LIGHT- Shown CcoD LIVER OIL, 
the most eminent Medieal Men throughout the w: as the 
safest, most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


prescribe it in preference to any . assured that I am 


Sold Pints, Quarts, capsuled, 


BRITISH 77, STRAND, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, 4 AND. CO., 77, STRAN LONDON, Wc. 
*,* Purchasers are earnestly tioned against proposed substitutions. 


.—Persons afflicted with HERNIA will find inrmediate 
to Mr. ODY, 292, Strand, who 


eases.—Attendance from Ten to Five o' 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFER 


for clearing an —“4-§ voice. They have a pleasant taste, 
Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per Sold b: all Druggists. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. —A Safe and Certain 
Affections 


Remedy for Conghea, Gabe, Hoarseness, and other of the Throat and 
Chest. In SUMPTION, AstHMa, and Winter Coven they are 
from every hurtful ingredient, they may be <—-. the most deli: 
female or the youngest child; while the Puntic Spzaxse will them invaluable. 
Sold. in 1s, 13d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. by Tomas 
Kazatina, t, &c., 78, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. Retail by al ke, 


H. JAMES, the 9 retired Physician, while in the 
was 


taining full directions 
to H. Jamzs, M.D., 14, 


AUTION.—DR. H. JAMES respectfull informe his Patients 
and the Public that no person formerly in his em; as Secretary or 
is authorized to use his name or represent they have 
or under his and 


the Compounp 


may offer.to is spurious, and 
genuine 


medicine, icine, whichis to be had ofhim at 14 Sand, 


ven, and Designs made free of 


‘ 
= H 
voucl 
in bo 
Y, = 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, INFANTILE WASTING, 
RICKETS, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
OPINION OF R. M. LAWRANCE, ESQ., M.D. 
= Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital, Sc. &e. 

7 “T am _ so impressed with superiority of your Cod Liver Oil that 1 invariably 
We 
ail = — 

ive instant relief and a rapid cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and 
or mixtures; the price is alik 
it, the Reci ing this remedy on their 
remitting Cechl-street, Strand. 
Clerical Tailor, 132, Ruguwr W, 
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APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE “AND 
TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the Legg Te ad 
the only Sheffield makers “who supply the qamemner in don. Their Pay ion Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kine W1uu1aM-stRExT, London Bri contain by far the largest 
STOCK of ELECTKO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 
is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, QuzEn’s Works, 

Fiddle Double King’s 
Thread. Pattern. 


ons 


12 Table Forks, best ey 
12 Table 
rt 


1 Butter Knife 
4 Soup Ladle 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do. 


Complete Service 1516 6 
Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices. 

One Set of 4 Corner | /ishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s. ; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. ; 
Full-Size — and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 

sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps. 


= 


~ 
sj o 


on 


Full-Size Table Knives, Ivory 
es 

1} Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto 

One Pair Regular Meat 

One Pair Extra-Sized di 

One Pair Poultry 

One Steel for Sharpening 


aed 


Fol 


Complete Service 
Messrs Maprtn’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheffield manuf are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory "Handles, which do not come loose ia water; and the difference in price is 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Man anufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Shefficld. 


RICE’S PATENT COMPOSITE CANDLES are made by the 
a of four different qualities, and consequently can be sold at various prices. 
hey can be obtained at d Depét the 8 at 
1ls., 10s,, 9s., and 8s., per dozen } mont Wax, Ceylon Wax, Belmont S 
Belmontine, "ke. The very Gil for Moderator Lam , selected from ales 
cels direct from Lille, 4s. 6d. per gallon. Tallow Store ips, 7d. per \b.; ditto 
oulds, 88. per dozen Ibs., ceced, in March last es ly for family use. Household 
, 408., 44s., 46s., and 48s. per cwt. Delivered free to of, within five 
miles of, town; and orders of 51, value railway free to any part 
Wuitmore and Crappocx, Bishops Within, E.C., Old Ser- 
vants of, and City Agents to, Price’s Paten le Company. 


RICE’S PATENT COMPANY (LIMITED) 
i. § call attention to the following Testimonial in favour of their 
PATENT BELMONTINE OIL, which oe believe to ~ the cheapest ‘artificial 

source of pure white light :— 

“Having been requested by Warrew Dz La Roz, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.AS., &e., 

an improved Reflecting to exhibit his splendid. Eight-inch he 

hotographs at the Meeting or the British Acsodiation at Leeds, we decided, after a 
complete series of trials, on illuminating them with the new BELMONTINE ARGAND 
LAMP (Tytor and Sons, Makers, Warwick-lane, aon te-street, London), These 
Views of the Moon were inspected by more than On ousand Scientific Person 
and su any pee oe apne exhibited, to which the beauty, constan 
urity of the light mat _—— ited, We also tind these Lamps well MI adapted 
for nating our newly-improved Achromatic S ."—SmiTH, Beck, and 
Becx, 6, Coleman-street, October 6th, 1858. 

It will burn in some of the Lamps used for of the 
old Camphine and Vesta Lamps; but the Lamps recommended especially for it are 
those manufactured by Messrs. Tylor and Sons as shove, each of which has a brass 
label, with the words “Patent Belmontine Oil, Price’s Patent Candle Company 
(Limited). ” The Oil and Lamps can be had retail of all Oil and Lamp-dealers, and 
= = Scum of Price’s Patent Candle Company (Limited), Belmont, Vanxhall, 


The "PATENT SHERWOODOLE is now supplied in Is. and 1s. 6d. Bottles. It 
will be found at least as efficacious as Benzoine in remo Grease Stains and as a 
general Cleaning Agent, and to have a much pleasanter smell. To be had retail from 
all Druggists, Perfumers, &e.; and wholesale Belmont, Vauxhall, London. 


7HO WILL PAY THE CHINESE INDEMNITY? 
WHY, THE ENGLISH THEMSELVES. An Export Duty is to be levied, 

and yy ‘e- even the EAST ENDIA TEA COMPANY will be able, as they now are, 

to sell 6b. bags of Black, Green, or Mixed Teas at 1s. ne “and Coffee in the 

Berry Mod. —Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, City 

FINE TEA, 


TRACHAN | AND CO., DEALERS IN 
26, CORN HILL, OPPOSITE THE ROYAL EXCHANG 
TO TEA DRINKERS.—War with China is ended, the Treaty — Trin is signed, 
and open communication with the Chinese Tea-grower is a = beyond recall. This 
is a news for the Tea consumer, as difficulty in procuring rive Tea has 
ually increasing for a past, owing to the competition among the Retail 
CHEAPNESS—not GoopNEss—their 

umption of 70 70,000,000 


onestly 

that it is difficult, if not almost impossible, to procure really 
“fine Tea.” It is a fallacy to suppose low-priced Tea the cHEAPEsT, as it is DEFICIENT 
both in strength and flavour, and does not possess the heathful or exhilaratin qualities 

of “ Fine;” moreover as the duty and ¢ are the same on all descriptions, it is 
evident that the common kinds are relatively the dearest. 

, STRACHAN and Co.,who have had thirty years’ experience in the wholesale trad 
have long seen the want of a etait Establishment where the public could d 
m always obtaining a really “ Fine” Tea, and have therefore opened premises as 

shove for the purpose of supplying the FINEST TEAS AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE REMU- 
wEeative Prorit. It is their intention to sell “TEA ONLY,” making quality their 
sole study, whilst the prices will be within the reach of all classes; and to this end 


tudy, 
they will devote their great experience and an ample capital in hasing only the 
wths, either in China England, as the state of the justify. 
one for the to consist only of the and OHOICEST 
they USEFUL DESCRIPTION, suitable for ordinary 
purpose as 
prices necessarily with the Import market 
Pexsent Prices aRE :— 
Strong vsEFvt ditto, fur Domestic 
GREEN.—The finest Hysoy, or Youne Hyson 
7ibs. an: upwards sent free of carriage within @0 miles of London, and 
of 2d. . made on 40 and 80 ear aie 
smallest q 
Tux Frowzry awp Onanau Paxors, OoLone, 
AND KEPT. 


Ibs., nota TENTH” 
all 


STRACHAN and Co. it necessary to sell only rwo Quatitizs of Txa, 
ae, “never to x7, their qualities, 
rates, 
BLACK.—The or “ DrawinG-Room” ........... 
2 Strong useful kinds 
per Ib. original 
the Dock Warehouses, and cleared, by the OWD ts. lb, the 


HE RUPTURE SOCIETY.—Patron, His Royal Highness the 
PRINCE CONSORT.—This Society was established in the year 1804, for the 
mae of supplying Trusses to the Necessitous Classes. number of 
the Society to Michaelmas last was 48,080. 
and thankfully received Bankers, Messrs. Hoarz, 


Fleet-street ; oun JEFFERY, 9. Gray’s-inn-road 


-chambers, Old Je 
HE BENEVOLENT are most earnestly appealed to on behalf 
ATTORNEY’S 


WM. MOSELEY TAYLER, Sec, 
f the WIDOW and FIVE ORPHAN — of an 

UNDER ARTICLES, who died after a illness, of 
which his salary ceased. The five children are entirely dependent on their bereaved 
and destitute mother, who has had to t with many ceri by in order to su 
them with bread. The truth of this cetennt on be by the minister o! 
parish, the Rev. J. H. Harton, St. Michael’s, ree ane by the other gentlemen 

whose names are subjoined. The object of this appeal i ioe 


-erescent, Barnsbury; and. 

24, Claremont-square, New. . 

HURC H MISSIONS IN CXINA AND. — 

A PUBLIC MEETING of the Mem! 
PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL be held at at ROOMS, 
St. James’s, on WEDNESDAY, December Ist, at Two o’clock ; 
The LORD BISHOP of LONDON in the Chair; 

To direct attention to the providential coeinee © which have recently been made for the 
introduction of Christianity into China and 


Tickets of ssion to be had at the Oflie of the Society, 70, Pall-mall, Lon 
8.W., on and after November 22nd. -_ 


HURCH MISSIONS IN CHINA.—THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS has opened a special 
Fund for the establishment of Missions in China, and calls attention to the pro 
of the Bishop of Exeter, who, with a view to bring about “some sensible and Pftectual 
result,” offers a sum of 100/., provided one hundred contributions of like amount be 
made by individuals, or by collections from individuals. The Society therefore ap 
to the great Christian ca community to do what be aA can towards the collection of the 
sum, and trusts the first 10, tay be raised in sums of 100/. from the wealthier 


Tax Bisnor or 
Miss Burpert Courts 
Tur or 
Miss ALstow 
ConTRIBUTORS 
Tux Hon, Mus. J. 
Rev. B. Epwarps 

The Bishop of Exeter has also promised to contribute an ome sum of 30 BT nna 

for the support of a China Fe bts Student at St. A 
ay a will be thankfully received at the Office of the ‘Society, 79, Palla, 


PUBLISHING REFORM. 


HE NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY are n 
to Print and Publish every description of Literary work under their 
Ref and Equitable Publishing =~ ay a fixed percentage on the = 
fits is the only publishing chai st a Book; while the cost of Prin’ 
inding, and Advertising is laid before +7 author previous! 
= Publishing Reformation that cannot fail to give gener: 
ving Works ready for the Press are solicited to forward particulars of the — to 
| ep eee the Offices of the Company, 4, Adelphi-terrace, Adam-street, Strand, 


E LA RUE AND CO. "PATENT CARDS.— 

Floral, Tartan, and Gold Backs, for the Presen 

La RUE CO.’5 FINE ART Dit DRAWING PENCILS. 

ufactured on nee firm of point, rich in colour, and easy of 
erasure. A Pencil at moderate price. 
Just published, 

E LA RUE AND CO.’S IMPROVED INDELIBLE BED 

LETTER DIARY AND MEMORANDUM S50k, 1859.—Three Sizes 
Pocket, in Velvet, Russia, Morocco, and other Cases 


E LA RUE AND CO.’8 RED LETTER jpiaky AND 
MEMORANDUM BOOK, 1859.—For the and Counting 
House; size, 7} by 42 inches. 


E LA RUE AND CO.’S RED LETTER CALENDAR AND 

ALMANACK, 1859.—Two sizes, for the Card Case or Pocket Book, 

E LA RUE AND CO’S CARD 

CALENDARS, 1859.—Royal 8vo, and Royal 

E LA RUE AND CO0O’S FF LETTER SHEET 

ALMANACK, 1859.—Printed in Three Colours ; size, 20} by 16} inches, 
1859. DIARIES, ALMANACKS, POCKET-BOOKS, &e. &e. 

Twopence Discount in the e Shilling allowed byS. and T. "GILBERT 

Free-Trade Booksellers, 4, Copthall Buildings, back of the of England, E.C, All 
warranted perfect in. every respect and precisely the same as if the full price were 


paid. Copy the Ad 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Now ready, Post Free on receipt of Two Stamps, 
AWSON’S CITY OF LONDON BOOK CIRCULAR for. 
wer Literature, inclading Worke on Astrology, Witchcraft, Privately. Printed 
“and Poetry, Books printed Black Letter, Topography, 


&e, 

WM. DAWSON AND SONS, 
74, CANNON-STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
EstaBLisHED 1809, 


HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of Charlotte Bronté’s Life— 
George Ste Manual of Archrology—Dr. Livingstone’s 

eral f Bohn’s Standard Library—and many other books, are 

now ON SALE 2. BULLS LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices. Catal sent 
post free.—Buu’s Lrprary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, 


IVE CURIOUS OLD NEWSPAPERS, publi ublished between the the 
ears 1649 and 1676, announcing the Execution of First—the Death 
‘uneral of Oliver Cromwell—the Great Fire of the of the 
Court of Charles the Second, are now reprinted, in fac-simile old type, &., 
Reseed (post free) on receipt of twelve postage stamps. 
Ps my INGS FROM ANCIENT NEWSPAPERS, printed in 
old type, &c., forwarded on the receipt of eight stamps. 


WON DeRFULL, 3 APPARITIONS seene and heard in Cam- 
bridge, Lancashire, Devonshire, Cornwall, in 
fac-simile old t ely Tract pu in the 

Reign of King harles the First. Forwarded (free) on receipt of six postage stamps, 

Address, J. H. Fenwewt, 6, Trigon-road, Kennington, Surrey. 
YHE BAYEAUX TAPESTRY: an Historical Tale of the 
Eleventh Century. From the French of Madame Euma L ***, With a 
of the Tapestry. 58. 


and 


and C. N East-streot, 


T 
Disp 
T 
: subj 
12 Dessert Spoons = 
: 12 Tea Spoons aka 
| ravy Spoon 
4 Salt (gilt bowls) ., 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs do. 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do. M 
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Irdinary Mediu Diff 
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Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE TYPES OF GENESIS briefly considered as 
Development of Human Nature in the World within and 
Dispensations. By ANpREw JuxxEs. 
London: Loreman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
In a few days, in 1 Vol., 8vo, price bound ; 
in morocco by Hayday, 
HE WHITE DOR. OF RYLSIONE. By Worps- 
wortH. Illustrated by Birket Foster and H. Noel —_ 
subjects drawn and engraved on wood from original and Buotehes of 
Localities mentioned in the Poem, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-ro 
PEOPLE'S EDI AND ONLY COMPLETE = MOORE’S 
RISH MELODIES, WITH THE MU! 
On Mon om. will be published, No. 1., ate Same Ten 
aay, Numbers’ Monthly, price 1 each, 
OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments for the Pianoforte. People’ s Edition, in 
Loyeman, Brown, and Co., and Appisow and Co. 
Manchester ; and ADDISON. 
MR. H. TARVER’S NEW FRENCH READING-BOOK, 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
E CONTEUR;; or, the Story Teller: a French Reading-Book, 
consisting of Tales and Plays, interspersed with a few Pages of Correspondence, 
selected for the use of Learners, from the Works of Contem; ne go French ——_ 
With short Explanatory Notes on the Idioms, Peculiarities 
Difficult Passages. By H. Tarvzr, French Master, Eton College. 
London: Loyeman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


DR, KALISCH’S COMMENTARY ON GENESIS, 
Just published, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
ISTORICAL AND CRI TICAL COMMEN BNTARY ON THE 
OLD TESTAMEN . M. Katiscn, M.A. : 
with copious English Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 
Also, by Dr. Kariscg, in 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 

An Edition of the GENESIS, as above, with the Hebrew Text 
and a fuller body of Notes, including a philological analysis of the original, for the use 
of Biblical Students. 

*,* The First Part, Exopvs, ee 12s,, or with the Hebrew Text and a fuller 
Commentary, price 15s., way also be had. : 

London: Longman, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
This day, handsomely bound in 1 Vol., cloth extra, 21s,; or in morocco, 31s, 6d.; 
or in super morocco, 42s. 

AVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS OF THE LAST TWO 

CENTURIES, unabridged. With Biographical Notices. Illustrated with 
upwards of 200 Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by C. W. Cope, R.A.; T. Creswick, 
R.A.; E. H.Corbould; E. Duncan; Birket Foster; J.C. Horsley, A.R.A.; R. Redgrave, 
R.A.; G. Stonehouse; T. Webster, R.A. ; and other eminent artists. 


In the production of this volume the Publishers have spared no cost to render it the 
Favourite of the season, and of ing value for all time. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 
This day, in 1 Vol., cloth, gilt edges, 6s.; or in Twelve Books, 6d, each, 
AVOURITE PLEASURE BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
With 100 Coloured Pictures. Comprising Little Bo-Peep—Mother Goose and her 
Son Jack—The House that Jack Built—The Cat and the Mouse—W of Cock 
Robin—Old Mother Hubbard—Old Woman and her Pig—Jenny Wren—The Little 
Man and the Little Maid—The Three Bears—and the Ugly Duck. 
Coloured in a very superior style—never before attempted at the price, 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 
Early in December, ¢ choicely illustrated by English and American Artists, 
4 Demy 8vo, cloth 
TS POETS OF THE WEST: Specimens of the American 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century. With Biographical Notices, 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co,, 47, Ludgate-hill. 
This day, printed by Clay, with tegen aye wand Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s 
UR LITTLE ONES IN HEAVEN: Thoughts in Prose and 
Verse, Selected from the Writings of favourite Authors, With an Introduction 
by the late Rev. Henry Rossins, M.A. 


Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 
This day, with Illustration, cloth, 1s. 
Tea ANGEL OVER THE RIGHT SHOULDER ; or, the 
ofa New Year. By the Author of “Sunnyside. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 
This day, in Feap., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
HE BOY MISSIONARY : a Tale for Young People. 
By Mrs. J. M, Parxzr, 


Contents :—Chap. I. What can Davie re !—II, The Way opens.—III. The Work 
begins.—IV. Planting the Seed. “Vy. The First Frost.—VI. Poor Jack.—VII. Signs of 
the Harvest.—VILI. It looks like a Storm.—IX. It clears away.—X. Reaping Time, 

Sampson Low, Sow, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 


Now ready, Fcap. 8vo, printed on toned paper, price 1s, 
SCHOOL OF Me. Ruskin’s Inaugural 


Cambridge, October 
Detenton, and Co. 
London: and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 
OF WILLIAMS’S SYLLABIC SPELLING. 

Pk in 12mo, price 4s. 6d., cloth, the Sixth Edition, 

QYLLABIC 61 SP LLING ; or, An Easy Method of Learning & 
— founded upon Sieur Berthaud’s system, and adapted to 

English language by Mrs. Wrtt1ams. Revised and corrected by her daughter, Lady 
Lutentox. London: Wairtaxer and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


AND have published the following 


1 CLASSICAL CATALOGUE, Greek and Latin Classics, Archwology, 

‘ology, 

2. ———_ CATALOGUE. German and French Books.— Philosophy, 
etaphysics. 

3. FRENCH CATALOGUE, General Literature, History, Voyages, Travels, &. 

4, GERMAN CATALOGUE, General Literature, History, Belles Lettres, Suppl, 


Maps and Arvasgs. 

5. LINGUISTIC CATALOGUE. European 

6. ORIENTAL CATALOGUE, with an Index to Nos, 5 and 6, 

7. ITALIAN CATALOGUE, 

8. SPANISH CATALOGUE, 

9. SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL CATALOGUE. 

10, FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULAR (No. 49, Ast) ie 
and free to Lay contains New Books, 
Any jogue sent post free for One Stamp. 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; & 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 


Mand, Boma, asta ct various 


Ia a few days, Post Octavo, 
worts. Originally published in Fraser’s Magazine.” 
Lendon: Jouw W. Parxer and Som, West Strand. 


Next week, Foolscap Octavo, 
T= TWO MOTTOES. By the Author of “ Sommerleigh 
London: Joun W, and Son, West Strand. 


In the press, Small Octavo, 
M4 AND HIS DWELLING-PLACE : an Essay towards the 
Interpretation of 


Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
Foolscap Octavo, 2s, 6d. 
EMARKS ON THE DIFFERENCES IN SHAKESPEARE'S 
VERSIFICATION IN DIFFERENT PERIODS OF HIS LIBPE. 
London: Joan W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Seventh Edition, Revised, with Woodcuts, 2s. 64. 
INERALS AND METALS; their Natural History and Uses 
the Arts ; with Incidental Accounts of Mines and Mining. 
London : Joun W. Parxsr and Son, West Strand. 


THE LATE BARON ALDERSON, 
Next week, Post Octavo, with Portrait, 
ELECTIONS FROM ote CHARGES AND OTHER 


DETACHED PAPERS OF DERSON, with an In 
his Life, MA. Fellow of All socks 


London: Jom» W. Parxszsr and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Royal Octavo, 782 pages, 288. 
Ae DESCRIPTIVE AED SURGICAL. By Henry 
Gray, F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy at St, George’s Hospital. 


This Work is illustrated by 363 eS Fee 


London: W. and Son, West Strand. 


This day, the Second Volume, 12s., of 
SS A. GRANT’S ETHIC OF ARISTOTLE, containing the 
Nichomachean Ethics, Books I.—VI., with Notes Critical and Explanatory. 
Vol. IIL., neues a Books VII.—X., with an Index raisonné and a complete Tran- 
slation, will follow shortly. 
Vol. L, 8s. 6d., contains the Essays. 
London: Jonn W. Parxsr and Son, West Strand. 


In the press, Post Octavo, with Portrait, 


WELVE YEARS OF OF A SOLDIES IN INDIA. 


Inciupine a Personat OF THE or anp CarrveE 
or THE KING anp 


Pa a by his Brother, the Rev. Gzorex H. Hopson, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
London: W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Next week, Foolscap Octavo, 
yp aroes SISTERS. By the Author of “ Dorothy.” 


By the same Author, 
UNCLE RALPH. 4s. 64. 
STILL WATERS. Two Volumes, 9s. 
DOROTHY. Second Edition. 4s, 6d. 
DE CRESSY. 4s. 6d. 

London: Jomn W. Parxrr and Son, West Strand. 


Next week, 
OVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM : 
of the “ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” 
WittuM tt, D.D., F.R.S., Master of Trinity College, 
By the same Author, 
OF! SCIENTIFIC [FIC IDEAS: ithe First Part 
“ Phiiosophy of the Inductive Two Volumes, 14s, 
HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. Third Edition, 
with Additions, Three Volumes, 24s. 
London: W, and Sor, West Strand. 
ESSENTIAL TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Fourth Edition, 5s. 
ORD’S MODERN EUROPE. From a.p. 1400, to A.D. 1815. 
le The book ey pat the of 
4 fpr those who wish to" to understand the 
London: Srarexry and Co.; 
Full allowance ‘to Schools. 


Now ready, New Edition, 4to Royal, cloth, elegant, £1 1s, Ilustrated, 


Cambridge. 


EMORIALS OF THE BEA VE: = of our 
Fallen Heroes in the Crimea and F, Corzorne 
and Frepx. Deus, R.E, 


the above, 


MAP OF SEBASTOPOL d Country. 
Frepx. Bays, F.R.G5., 
London: and Co., 106, 


Just ready, MPAIGHING IN INDIA, from Merch, ‘ 


Just published, in fine Chromo-Lithography, Mr. W. TartEn’s View of the 
DEFENCE OF ARRAH HOUSE, against the Dinapore 


under Koer Sing. 

This picture shows the exact position of the attacking pie kone of ee 
the Mutineers took ion, and from which they attacked Ly-~ yetheg and the 
small building from which the Garrison defended themselves 

The ure in the finest style of Chromo-Lii ag 
a Narrative of the Siege, the 


This day, in a Pocket Volume, Feap. 8vo, 
COLLOQUIAL DIAL DIALOGUES IN HINDUSTANT which 


W, THACKER and Co., 87, Newgate-street, 
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PRESCOTT’S WORKS. 


ESSRS. ROUTLEDGE, WARNES, and ROUTLEDGE 
beg to inform the Trade, that by an arrangement with Mr, Pexscort, his 
great Historical Work, 
PHILIP THE SECOND, 


will in future be — by them only, and that the Third Volume, in Demy 8vo, 
and the Casryver Eprrron, in Crown 8vo, with Portraits, will be ready for delivery 


On the 10th of December next. 


They sre also happy to announce that they have purchased from Mr, Bertier all his 
interest in the valuable property of 


PRESCOTT’S WORKS, 
Comprising Lrszary Eprrron, in Demy 8vo (with plates), of 


PHILIP THE SECOND. Vols. I. and II, 28s. 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 2 Vols, 
CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 2 Vols. 2ls, 
CONQUEST OF PERU. 2 Vols. 2ls. 
CHARLES THE FTH. By Rosgnrrson, with Additions by} 21s, 
Prgscorr. 2 Vols.. 
Casryet Eprtron, in Small 8vo, with Portraits, 
PHILIP THE SECOND. Vols, I. and II. 10s. 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 3 3 Vols. 12s, 
ee OF MEXICO. 3 hig cloth 12s, 
CONQUEST OF PERU. 3 Vols. cloth 12s. 
ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AN D HISTORICAL. 4s. 
CHARLES THE FIFTH. By Bosertson, with great —} 10s 
by Przscorr. 2 Vols. 
Epirtons, in Post 8vo. 
PHILIP THE SECOND. 1 Vol. 5s. 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 1 Vol 5s, 
CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 1 Vol. 5s. 


CONQUEST O 
CHARLES THE FIFTH 
by Prescorr. 1 Vo! 


5s, 
By Ropgrrson, with | 5s. 


LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNES, & ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON STREET. 
USEFUL BOOKS.—NOW READY. 
Price 2s, 6d. each, cloth, 
Hs WE ARE GOVERNED; or, the Crown, the Senate, and 
the Bench. By FonsLanqur. 
THE RIFLE, AND HOW TO USEIT. By Hans Bost, M.A., 
First Lieutenant Victoria Rifles, With Numerous Illustrat! ions, 


HANDY BOOK OF CRIMINAL LAW, applicable to 
Commercial Transactions. By W. Campseti StxiGn, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
Rovuttener, Warwgs, and Routteper, Farringdon-street. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED PRESENT BOOKS, 
OEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Selected and 
Edited by the Rev. R. A. Wittmorr. With 100 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 21s. 

GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. The Illustrations by 
Birket Foster. Printed in Colours. Cloth gilt, 21s, 

ODES AND SONNETS. With Illustrations by Birket Foster. 
Printed in Tints. Cloth gilt, 12s, 6d, 


SUMMER :TIME IN THE COUNTRY. A the Rey. R. A. 
Wititmorr. With 40 Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth gilt, 12s. 
Tllustrated. 


WORDS WORTH'S DESERTED COTTAGE. 
LONGFELLOW’S MILES STANDISH. Illustrated by John 
Gilbert. 7s. 6d. 


Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE IS NOW READY, and will be forwarded on 
receipt of Four Stamps. 
Rovutieper, Warnes, and Rovutiepes, Farringdon-street. 
In 8vo, price 1s. 
ON THE CONTROVERSY AS TO A 
LURALITY OF WORLDS, By F. W. tm. 
Rrivinetons, Waterloo-place. 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CHARGE. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s, 


CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF LONDON, at his Primary Vi m, By ArncHIBaLp CAMPBELL, 


2D Bisnor or Lonnon. 
Rrvinetons, Waterloo-place. 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AND COMPLETE TRANSLATION. 
This day, Demy 8vo, price 1s. 
DEBATE ON INDIA IN THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 
M. Comrz pz Monratempert. Translated, by permission of 
Montalembert, from the Correspondant of October 29th, 1858. 
London: Published at the Office of “Tas Contingntat Review,” 1a, 
street, Strand; and Sold by: W. Jurrs, Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlington-areade 
and 69, King’s-road, Brighto 
GRAMMAR. By T. Hewitt Key, M.A., Professor 


of Comparative Grammar, and Head Master of the Junior School, in University 
liege. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 8s, 


London: Brut and Daxpy, 136, Fleet-street. 
SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR for Schools. By T. H. Key, 
M.A. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 3s, 6d 
London: Bett and Dapy, 186, Fleet-street. 
Just published, Vol. II., Second Series (being Vol. V. ofthe Sermons), price 
hems my: 8 PREACHED IN BETHESDA CHAPEL, DUBLIN, 
by the late W. H. Krausz, A.M. Edited by the Rev. C. §, . Staxrorp, D.D., 
Rector of St, Thomas’s, 
Dublin: Gzorez Hersert, 117, Grafton-street. 
London: Hamitton, Apams, and and Co.; and J. — and Co. 
GUTCH’S SCIENTIFIC POCKET-BOOK. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d., roan tuck, 
ITERARY .AND SCIENTIFIC REGISTER AND 
ALMANACK for 1859; with an wail oe Collection of Useful Statistical and 
Miscellaneous Tables. Dedicated, by s 2 to H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 
By J. W. G. Guren, M.R.C.S.L Rar Tate oreign Service Queen’s Messenger. 


“As perfect a compendium of naptel knowledge in connexion with literature, science, 
and the arts, as it is necessary everybody should have acquaintance with.”—Times. 


London: W. Kent and Co. (late David Bogue), — 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d., extra cloth, gil 


KETCHES FROM THE HEART AND SONGS FOR THE 
COUNTRY. By L. J. 
“ The best of men 


That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed."—THomas DExxEr. 


London: Ayrtort and Soy, 8, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY ALASTOR. 
In Post 8vo, price 4s. 
ALEB | .REDIVIVUS. By Atastor, Author of “ Poems by 


Alas 

* This ~ clever and interesting production is designed as a cape to to 
‘Caleb Williams.’ It contains numerous of eloquent and energetic 

‘ition, reflective and descriptive, and is written in a fine meditative spirit, with pom 

ty both of sentiment and expression.”—Morning Post, 
Savunpers and Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Just published, Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
Sin DISEASES OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. By J; 
Tanner, M.D., F.L.S., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, la 
Physician to the Hospital for Women, &e. 
“We have much satisfaction in cordially recommending the book as one of the most 

eareful, ‘accurate, = oo manuals on the subject.”— Edinburgh Medical 


Journal, August, 1858 
“¥ By the same Anthor, 


A MANUAL OF THE FRACTICE OF MEDICINE. Third 
Edition, revised and improved. 4s, 6d, 


A MANUAL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE AND PHYSICAL 
DIAGNOSIS. 3s. 6d. 


MEMORANDA ON POISONS. 1s. 
London: Hgeyry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 


Just published, Tenth Edition, price 1s, 


N THE LOSS OF TEETH. And as now restored by the 
NEW PATENT SYSTEM OF SELF-ADHESION, WITHOUT SPRINGS, 
WIRES, OR LIGATURES, and also without extracting any Teeth or Roots, or any 
ain ful operation ; the result of twenty years* , by Thomas Howanrp, Surgeon- 
Dentist to his Grace the Archbishop of ury. The invention is of importance to 
many persons, and those interested in it “should read this Treatise —Simexin and 
MaxsHatt, and all Booksellers; or sent free by Post, by Mr. Howanp, 17, George- 
street, Hanover-square. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol. Folio, strongly bound in cloth, price 25s., post free 
HE PARLIAMENTARY REMEMBRANCER. 
Vol. I., containing the complete History of the Proceedings of Parliament in the 
Session of 1857-8 ; with Notes Explanatory and Illustrative, os a full Index. Con- 
ducted by Sarru, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. rs to be sent to Mr. Jonn 
Taytor, 10, Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, w.c. 


In 8vo, price 5s, 


OME ACCOUNT OF THE EXTERNAL ‘GOVERNMENT 
AND DISCIPLINE OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST DURING THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES, By Joun Kays, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author (lately published), 
1. SOME ACCOUNT OF THE COUNCIL OF NICAA. 8s. 
2. NINE CHARGES TO THE CLERGY. 10s. 6d. 
3. SERMONS AND ADDRESSES, on various occasions. 16s. 
DR. MILL’S ANALYSIS OF PEARSON ON THE CREED. 
In 8vo, price 5s., the Third English Edition of 
N ANALYSIS OF BISHOP PEARSON’S EXPOSITION OF 
THE CREED. Originally compiled for the Use of the Students of Bishop’s 


iege, Calcutta; now revised and reprinted. By W. H. Mrxt, D.D., late Principal 
of Bishop’s College, Caleutta, and Regius Professor ‘of Hebrew in the University of 
Cam 


London : Waterloo-place ; and De1guton, Bett, and Co., Cambridge. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
SERMONS PREACHED IN LENT, 11845, and on several 
Occasions, before the University of Cambridge. 
In 12mo, price 7s, 6d., the Fifth oa of Ld 
MANUAL OF THE RUDIMENTS OF THEOLOGY ; 
containing an ie mer of Bishop Tomline’s pope an Analysis of Paley’s 
ences; 4 Summary of Pearson’ on the Creed; and a Brief tion of the Thi 
nine Articles, from Burnet; Notices of Jewish Rites Cambridge, Head Master &e. 
the late D.D., of Christ’s College, 


Rrvinatoxs, 


- Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
wee, A COMPENDIUM OF eof ays TS IN THEOLOGY ; 
taining a Digest of Butler’s Anal an Epitome of Graves on the Pentateuch ; 
oan Analysis of Newton on the Prophe In 12mo, Second Edition. 8s. 
ni A DIGEST OF HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 


HE MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION, for 1857-8, in 8vo. 


Financial and Statistical Tab! Her ‘3 
, not including Poor 


‘pages, 2s. 6d. 
& Reports of jesty’s Inspectors on Schools of Parochial Unions (Poor Law’ 

and on ndatrial or Reformatory Schools ; 232 pages, price 8d. 
These Volumes, like other Parliamentary Publications, may be purchased through 
any Bookseller by means of his London Agent, or direct} rere from Mr, Hansarp, Printer 
to the House of Commons, 32, “. on-street, Westminster, and 6, Great Turnstile, 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields ; also essrs. Eyre and SPorriswoopE, the A ‘8 
Printers, at the Office for the Sale of Parliamentary Papers, House of Lords, and East 

Harding-street, Fleet-street. 


NNUAL REPORT, being the ‘Nineteenth of the REGISTRAR. 
GENERAL OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 270 pp., Royal 8v0, price 1s. 6d. . 
2. QUARTERLY RETURN of ditto. Price 4d. per Copy. 


3. WEEKLY RETURN OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN 
LONDON. Price 14d. per Copy. 


oe gov and all descriptions of Parliamentary Papers may be had at very low 


Mr. 32, Westminster, 
and 6, Great Turnstile, Lincoln's Inn-fields ; 
Messrs. EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, 
New-street-square, Fleet-street, E, 
Messrs. LONGMAN, Paternoster-row, 
Messrs. BLACK, EDINBURGH; and - 
Messrs. THOM, ‘ 
Mesers, HODGES and SMITH, } DUBLIN. 
And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country. 


N.B.—In a few few days will be blished the “Annual Statement of the Trade and 
ear 


To be had as above, 
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NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. GUTHRIE. 
On 1st December will be published, in Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


CHRIST 
INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS. 


ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF DISCOURSES FROM THE 
EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


In the press, the Twenty-third Thousand, price 7s. Gd., of 
THE GOSPEL IN EZEKIEL. 
ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF DISCOURSES. 

“ To our friends south of the Scottish Border, who do not know Dr. Guthrie, we o say, 


it, and you will feel t the acq 


Fifteenth Thousand, ( Crown 8vo, price 3s. 
THE CITY: ITS SINS AND SORROWS. 
or Discougnses From LuKE xrx. 41. 
be life, as Tosa and laity alike we can very vordially recommend these sermons on city 


to elevate the mind, to ¢ the sympathies, and to deepen the sense 
of , While the imagination is tty. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


NOW READY, 


UN DEBAT SUR L’INDE AU PARLEMENT 


ANGLAIS, 
Par LE ComTe MONTALEMBERT. 


W. JEFFS, FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, BURLINGTON ARCADE; 
AND 69, KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


*,* The above Work has been suppressed in France, and subjected to 
State presecution. 


Just published, Vol. I., handsomely bound in cloth, price 21s. 
(to be completed in 4 Vols.) 


THE COMPREHENSIVE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


CIVIL AND MILITARY, 
RELIGIOUS, INTELLECTUAL, AND SOCIAL. 


EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE CLOSE OF THE RUSSIAN WAR. 
WITH NUMEROUS ANNOTATIONS 
FROM THE WRITINGS OF RECENT DISTINGUISHED HISTORIANS, 
EDITED BY THE 
REY. THOMAS THOMSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
ABOVE ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND STEEL. 


BLACKIE AND SON, WARWICK SQUARE, CITY, LONDON; 
AND GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


HEAD MASTER OF CHELTENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL; 
PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS OF ENGLAND, 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 


THIRD DECADE OF LIV”, with copious Notes for 
Historical Students. Large 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


EXERCITATIONES IAMBICH. Second Edition, much 
enlarged. 5s.€d. (Cambridge: 


LYRA HELLENICA. Translations into Greek Iambies of all 
in the former Work. Handsomely bound in Royal 8vo, 12s, 6d, (To be 
obtained from the Author by Teachers only. if 


MANUAL OF GREEK AND LATIN PROSE COMPO. 
SITION. Price 3s. 6d. (Oxford: Parker and Son.) 


KEY TO THE MANUAL OF COMPOSITION. 
Price 3s, 6d. (Zo be obtained from the Author by Teachers only.) 


CIVIL SERVICE MANUALS. 
MANUAL OF CIVIL LAW. Second Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 
MANUAL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. Third Edition. 


MANUAL OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition. 
MANUAL Price GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 


LONDON: LONGMANS AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE WORK EVER PRODUCED! 


ICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. Threepence 
~ for press, bea in I. published Nov. 
A pe post free for 
London : S. O. 18, E.C.; and all Booksellers, 


WORKS BY MR. BORLASE CHILDS, F.R.C.S. by Exam, 
Metropolitan Free Hospital; Surgeon-in-Chief City Police Force, &¢, 


N THE IMPROVEMENT AND PRESERVATION OF 
THE FEMALE FIGURE. 


URETHRITIS, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES; with a Short 
Historical Sketch of Syphilis. 
WIxson, Royal Exchange, E.C, 


LECTURES ON INJURIES INCIDENTAL TO WARFARE. 
London: Jonn New Burlington-street, W. 


wo JEW AND ORIGINAL TALES—also, LESSONS IN 
by any one himself this beautiful art—in CASSELL’S 
USTRATED FAMIL PAPER. Thursday, November 25th, will be pub! 

= One Penny, No. 53, being the Be ‘of a New Volume (the third of the 
ew — of this increasing’ ingly Popular Weekly Journal. The en TALE is from 
Mr. J. F. a — of “Smiles and entitled THE 
SUI TANCE AND THE SHADOW, which will be illustrated 1 by bar Crowquill. 

The SECOND TALE, entitled WINN IE, by Fexrx Srowe, author of “ Latson, 


London: Perrer and Garry, La Belle Sauvage-yard, E.C. 


HE STATESMAN of THIS DAY (Saturday, Nov. 20th), price 
Fivepence, unstamped, contains :—The Right of Search—The Fren Cochin 
the Real Morrison’s Pill—The Gladstone Imbroglio—The New 
Bremmagen Morality: Bright’s History of England—English Politics from the 
French Stand-point (Mr. Miall. M.P., on Volutorriem: England the Land of Freedom ; 
American Ideas h Quarters ; the Political Dissenters Abjure Physical Force, 
merely wish to Americanize the Church of England; The Church-rate Question 
is only the F — Ste — ty Calumniated Cromwell—The Jesuits of Europe— 
Manhood the Ballot—Thackeray and on Church 
Reform “Results of Emancipation—French and English Diplom: Book 
World: The Descendants of the Stuarts, Greathed’s Siege of 
&e, &¢.—Publishing Office, 294, Strand, W.C. 


On Wednesday, in Feap. 8vo, 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN BOSWELL, 
Br OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


“For wit, Holmes easily surpasses all his contemporaries. His humour is so 

grotesque and queer, that it reminds one of the follies of Puck, and a oe pees 
les with it so naturally, that when the reader's eyes are 

knows not whether they have their source in sorrow or in laughter.”—. wrth ps LH 


Review 
“No articles in America, and hardly any 
universal tion. The ‘ Autocrat’ has undivided _ 


true wit, genial humour, acute observation of nature , and of the 
order, are appreciated The publishers — of te 
a household book.” —Note by the American Publishers. 
EDINBURGH: ALEXANDER STRAHAN AND CO. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 
THIRD THOUSAND. 
In Small Octavo, price 2s, 6d., neatly bound, 


LIFE THOUGHTS. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


“*VLife Thoughts’ is a monsstive volume, full of tliness and wisdom, and 
toav of minds, It contains man and 
print font and is often eloquent fom the force of truth "—Belectic 
No 


EDINBURGH: ALEXANDER STRAHAN AND CO, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK FOR THE SEASON, 
Published this day, in 1 Vol: Crown Ovo, with ‘Thirty ustrations, beautifully 
THE TRAVELS AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES 
OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


a new dress, will be gladly welcomed, a good edition of 
the work having long been wanted. It is now offered illustrated with — 
humour Crowguitt, in Ten Plates, and Twenty 
Woodeuts? The binding has thas been executed by the Messrs. ESTLEY in their best style. 


TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW WORK ON MEXICO. 
COMPANION VOLUME TO HUMBOLDT. 


MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS: 


LANDSCAPES AND POPULAR SKETCHES. 


By C. SARTORIUS. 


Wirn Encravines DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS FROM OrIGINAL DesiGNs 
y MARITZ RUGENDAS, 


“ You have asked for my opinion of Sartorius’ Book on Mexico; with Paseo l exneiy 
with request, since I have derived great pleasure from the perusal of the book. 
I tate not to affirm that it is the most original work written about New 
i Politique of Baron Humboldt, and as it treats about matters which the 
greatest of travellers has scarce touched upon, 4 may stand side by side with the 
litical essay in original! ——— and observation. It is certainly the only book upon 
Mexico (known to me = at all worthy of such companionship; of —_ the character 
te different, and Humbol it’s work may be regarded as the 
which the later observer with a flow picture of detail; after 


ae fippant, 


a work of sue! a 
ty, letter of Captain Mayne Reid to the Publishers. 


TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


1. 
IARY of a JOURNEY from the MISSISSIPPI 
to the COASTS of the PACIFIC. By B. Méttmavsen. With 
Introduction by Baron Humsoxpt. Translated by Mrs. Sinnetr. With 
Map, Illustrations in Colours, and Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


2, 
FrROM NEW YORK TO DELHI, BY WAY OF 

RIO DE JANEIRO, AUSTRALIA, and CHINA. By Roper? B. 
Mrxrury, Jun. Post 8vo, with Map of India, price 7s. 6d. 


3. 
ETTERS WRITTEN DURING THE SIEGE 
OF DELHI. By H. H. Grearuep, late Commissioner and Political 
Agent of Delhi. Edited by his Wipow. Post 8yo, 8s. 6d. 


4. 
ISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA; 
or, The Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. By Major WuitwortH 
Porter, Royal Engineers. 2 vols. 8yo. (In a few days. 


5. 
MEMOIR OF THOMAS UWINS, R.A. By Mrs. 
Uwins. With his Letters from Italy, and his Correspondence with 
Artists and other eminent Persons. 2 vols. Post 8vo, price 18s. 
[On Wednesday next. 
6. 
LIFE of MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK, 
Author of “Select Memoirs of Port-Royal.” Edited by her Relation, 
C.C. Hanxry. Second Edition. Complete in 1 Vol., with Portrait. Post 
8yo, price 10s. 6d, 


ELECT MEMOIRS oF ‘PORT-ROYAL; 

the Tour to Alet, Visit to Port-Royal, Gift of an Abbess, Biographical 

Notices, &. By Mary Annz ScHIMMELPENNINCEK. Fifth Edition. 3 Vols. 
Post 8yo. 


8. 
MEMOIR OF CAPT. W. THORNTON BATE, 
R.N. By the Rev. Jomn Bariir1e, Gonv. and Caius Coll., Cambridge, 


.Author of “ Memoirs of Hewitson,” “Memoir of Adelaide Newton,” &c, 


Feap. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


9. 
‘THE AFTERNOON OF UNMARRIED LIFE. 
By the Author of “ Morning Clouds.” Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


10. 
(THOMAS RAIKES’S JOURNAL, from 1831 to 
1847. Third Edition. Complete in 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, with Three 
Portraits, price 12s. 
11. 
RAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Vol. II. 
Translated and Edited by W. H. Suytu, For. Sec. R.S.; and Ropert 
Grant, M.A. 8vo, with Plates and Woodcuts. [On Friday next. 


12. 
(CHYMICAL, NATURAL, AND PHYSICAL 
MAGIC, for the Instruction and Entertainment of Juveniles during 
the Holidays. By Szprimvus Pressx, Analytical Chemist. With an Invisible 
Portrait of the Author. Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth (harlequin pattern). 


13. 
(THE ADMINISTRATION and ORGANISATION 
of the BRITISH ARMY, with reference to FINANCE and SUPPLY. 
By Epwarp B. pe Assistant-Commissary-Gencral. 8yo. 
price 12s. 


(THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Eyre Evans 
Crowe. Vol. I. price 14s. 


15. 
ORD BACON’S WORKS. Edited by Messrs. 


Ex.is, Spepprye, and Heatu. Vol. VI. 8vo, 18s. 

Tas sixth and seventh volumes of this | }ioomeee in November, will be 
edition contain the whole of Lord Bacon’s | the remainder of the li! works (con- 
lite: and professional works. Vol. VI. esting of the Dial of a Holy War, the 
com: the History of Henry VII. (with | Apopht! , the he Meditatio editationes Sacre, the 
copious Historical Notes) — rest ~ | Colours Good and Evil, the Translation 
Bacon’s historical writin of certain Psalms, and a few minor pieces 
with an Appendix con r vepeet I belonging to this ‘division) ; all edited by 
of the editions of 1597 Mr. Nir. Spedding, 

works, ” edited by Mr. Heath; and 


and the De Sapientia Veterum, with 
new English translation, In Vol. VIL., to 


LONGMAN, BROWN, CO., 


ALBEMARLE-STREET, 
November, 1858 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THIS DAY. 


THE ITALIAN VALLEYS OF THE ALPS. A 
Tour through all the Romantic and less frequented “Vals” of Northern 
mt. By Rey. S. W. Krxe. Llustrations. Crown 8vo, 18s. 


A HISTORY OF THE. AFGHANS. By J. P. 
Ferrier, Author of “Caravan Wanderings in Persia.” Sree 21s. 


THE MISSIONARY “IN MADAGASCAR. 

ae Visits to Madagascar during 1853-56. With Notices of the 

Natural History, &. By Exits, Author of 
‘olynesian Researches.” Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 


‘THE FOREST OF’ DEAN. An Historical and 


Descriptive Account. By Rev. H. G. Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


v. 
LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF 
ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord 
Tenterden. By Lord Campset. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 8yo, 42s. 


SHALL AND WILL; oa Two Chapters on Future 
Auxiliary Verbs. By Sir Epmunp Heap. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


vit. 
A SECOND SERIES OF PLAIN SERMONS, 


Preached to a Country Congregation. By the late J. J. Bust, B.D. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


VIIl. 
LORD DUFFERIN’S YACHT VOYAGE TO 


ICELAND, JAN MAYEN, AND SPITZBERGEN. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 9s. 


ONCE UPON A TIME. By CHartes KniGur. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
from the Apostolic Age ¢ to a.D. 590. By Rey. J. C. RoBERTSON, 
Second Edition. 8vo, 16s 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. A View of the Pro- 
ductive Forces of Modern Society. By Cuartes Knicur. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEXT WEEK. 


ON NAVAL WARFARE WITH STEAM. 
By General Sir Howarp Dovetas, Bart. Woodcuts. 8vo. 


Il. 

LIFE OF JAMES WATT (THE INVENTOR OF THE 
Movern Steam Enetne). With from his Correspondence. 
By James P. Murrmeap. Portrait Woodcuts. 8vo, 16s. 


Ill. 


ON COLOUR; AND ON THE NECESSITY 
FOR A GENERAL DIFFUSION OF TASTE AMONG ALL 
CLASSES. By Sir J. G@. Witxrysoy. With Coloured Lllustrations 
and Woodeuts. 8vo, 18s. 


RAWLINSON’S TRANSLATION OF HERO- 
Sa and Woodeuts. Vol. III. (To be completed in Four 


THE MARQUIS CORNWALLIS’ S CORRE- 
SPONDENCE AND PAPERS, = to India, America, Ireland, 
Peace of Amiens, &. Edited by Cares Ross, Esq. Portrait and 
Maps. 3 Vols. 8yo. 


THE STUDENTS HUME. A History of England. 
By Davip Hume, abridged, and continued to the present time. Wood- 
euts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

vu. 

SILURIA: THE HISTORY OF THE OLDEST 
KNOWN ROCKS CONTAINING ORGANIC REMAINS. By Sir 
R. Murcurson. Third Edition. Maps and Plates. 8vo. 


Vill. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY; or, Hints on Emergencies. 
F. Thomas’s Hospital. Seventeenth 
ap. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO., 


CAMBRIDGE, AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


WILL PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING IN A FEW DAYS:— 


I. 

SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE; or, the 
Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. By the Author of * Tom 
School Days.” With numerous Illustrations b by Richard Do 

ved by Linton. Imperial 16mo, printed on toned paper by 
pe bound in extra cloth, gilt leaves. 


THE HEROES; or Greek Fairy Tales for my 
Children. By Cuanues Kryastey, Rector. of Eversley. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Royal 16mo, with Illustrations, engraved by Whymper, 
extra cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 


Itt. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MILTON, Narrated in 
Connexion with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his 
Time. By Davip Masson, M.A., Professor of English Literature in 
University College, London. 8yo. Vol. I. With Two Portraits. 


FOUR MONTHS IN ALGERIA, WITH A VISIT 
to CARTHAGE. By BLAKESIEY, B.D., Vicar of 
Ware, Herts, and sometime Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. With Maps and Illustrations after Photographs. 8vo, cloth. 


v. 

DAYS OF OLD. Three Tales of Old En «et History 
for the Young. By the Author of “Ruth and her Frien oyal 16mo, 
with a Frontispiece by W. Holman Hunt, engraved by Linton.’"S 5s. 

CONTENTS, 
RADOC AND DEVA. A story of the Druids, 


CA 
WULFGAR AND THE EARL. A Story of the Anglo-Saxons, 
ROLAND, A Story of the Crusades, 


AGNES HOPETOUN’ S SCHOOLS AND 
HOLIDAYS. The Experiences of a Little Girl. A ae for Girls. 
By the Author of “ Mrs. Margaret Maitland.” Royal 16mo. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY :— 


SECOND — ON. 
RUTH AND HER FRIENDS. A Story for Girls. 
With a Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“ A book which girls will read with avidity, and can hardly fail to profit by.”— 


Churchman, 
“ Seldom, if ever, have more in‘ power and healthful 


tellectual 

the production of a story for girls; and we wish all the girls in the land “the land bad the 

opportunity of reading it.”. —omen onconformist, 

It. 

: THIRD EDITION. 

GLAUCUS; or Wonders of the Shore. By 

jo 1” ith an containing Coloured Plates of the objects 

mentioned in the Work Accompanied by Descriptions. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 6s. 6d. 


*,* The Illustrated Appendix may be had separately, price 3s. 6d. 
THIRD EDITION. 
WESTWARD HO! or the Voyages and Adventures 


of Sir Am igh, Knight of Burrough, in the Co eth, By Cuan 
Reign of Her ost Glorious Majesty Queen Eliz 
Kines ey, Rector of Eversley. wn 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SBOOND 3 EDITI ON. 


TWO YEARS AGO. By Cartes KINGSLEY, 
8 Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


BRITISH INDIA: ITS ‘RACES AND HISTORY. 


A Series of Lectures. ouN Matcoim Luptow, Barrister-at-Law. 
2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
“The best historical Indian manual existing.”—Ezraminer. 


SIXTH 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Old Boy. 
With a new Preface. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
* ew Pre’ ma’ se former 
THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into 


With Analysis and Notes. By Daviess, 
and Davip JaMES + MA. Fellow of Trinity 


Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d ve 
VIII. 
SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs, Ori inal 


and Selected, with the Music; arranged for four Voices. Caine 
Rev. Epwarp Tueine, M he Head Master of Uppingham Schoo! ; 
Herr Riccrvs. Small Folio, 7s. 6d. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


WALTON AND MABERLY, 


é UPPER GOWER STREET; 
AND IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 
By Dr. R. G, Larnam, F.RB.S., Author of the “ English 8vo. 


Preparing. 
LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, 
Profeesey of Chetistey ta Queen's College, Cork, 1 Vol. Crown 
LETTERS ON THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


AGRICULTURE. By Justus voy Edited by Dr. Burrx. 1 Vol, 
Crown 8vo, (Uniform with the “Chemical Letters,”) [Un the press, 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS. By Dr. Larpyer 
Extensively Illustrated, 1 Vol., 3s, 6d, [Early in December. 


A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 


for General Use. By Dr. R. G. and an Exprrrencep 
Fcap. 8vo. (In the press. 


ON GOUT: ITS MATURE AND TREATMENT, 
Gout. By A. B. Gannon, 


Ge Diseases commonly as Rheumatic Go: 
ysician to University "Colles ‘Hospital. With Coloured 
(In the press. 


1 Vol, 
RE-ISSUE OF 


DR. LARDNER’S MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND 
ART. Embracing Papers on the following Subjects :— 

The Planets: are they In- | Barometer, Safet | Common 
habited Worlds ? 
Weather Prognostics, 
Popular Fallacies in Ques- Steam Steam Engine. The Solar Microscope. 


tions of Physical Science. | The Eye.—Time, The Camera Lucida, 
Latitudes and Longitudes., | The A agic Lantern. 
Lunar Influences.—. Common Thi The Camera Obscura. 
Meteoric Stones and § Common Things: en The Microscope. 
Stars. The Kaleidoscope. The Surface of the Earth, 
Railway Accidents. Clocks and Watches. or First Notions of Geo- 
Common Things Locomotive— Thermometer} 


: Air. 
Locomotion in the United | Microscopic Drawing and = -~ and noes 


Engraving, 
Infi New Planets: Leverrier and | Steam ey 

mmon Things: Water. Adams’s Planet. Motive Power. 
The Potter's Art. Magnitude and Minuteness. | Thunder, Lighti and 
Common Things: Fire. TheAlma-| the Aurora Bore4lis, 
Locomotion and eet. | ae The Prin’ ng Press. 
Coen The al Images.—The Tides.) The Crust of the Earth, 

Electric Telegraph. observe the Heavens.) The Stereoscope. 

T eat. Common Things: The Look- 


lass. 
Earthquakes and Volcanoes. slr Univers. 
On the 1st of December, 1 Part I., price 6d. (Monthly), 
and No. L, 1d. (Weekly). 
“The ‘Museum of Science and Art’ is the most valuable contribution that has 
ever been made to the Scientific Instruction of every class of society.”—Sir Dayip 
Bagwstex in the North British Review. 


*,* The Work olumes, price 
or six Double Ones, 21 half-bound morocco, £1 11s, 6d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, ipslading the Principles of 


Grammatical Anal C. P, Mason, B.A., Fellow of University College, 


GREEK TESTAMENT ROOTS, in a Selection of Texts, 
ving the power of reading the whole Greek "Testament without difficul: 
rammatical Notes and a Lexicon, associating the Greek Primi! ves With 

English Derivatives. By G. K, Guuesrrz, A.M, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. cloth, 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


LARDNER’S HAND-BOOK OF NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 1884 Illustrations, 4 Vols,, 208, cloth. Sold separately as 
MECHANICS, with 357 

HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and 263 1 Vol, be. 


RLECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and ACOUSTICS, 395 Illustrations... 


LARDNER’S HAND-BOOK OF ASTRONOMY. In 
2 Vols., each 5s, With 37 Plates, and upwards of 200 Illustrations on Wood. * 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR SCHOOLS. By 
Dr, Lazpyzr. 328 Illustrations. 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
“This will be a very convenient class-book for junior students in private 
It is intended to convey in clear and concise terms eral notions of all the 
divisions of Physical — | illustrated largely y by s. These diagrams ex 
the —. and tt of apparatus, and the manner of performing the most 
Dr. ner’s powers of simplification are % 
and qualify him nan eminent degre for srvice in this ly 


ANIMAL PHYSICS; or, the Body and its Functions 
Familiarly Explained. By Dr. Lazpwzr. 1 Vol. Small 8vo, with: upwards of 
500 Illustrations, 12s, 6d. 

“We can strongly recommend this volume, vy and as 
we must now become’ sal Ps It is illus- 
trated with w d, from its completeness throughout, we expeet 
tose ava text-bgok inal schools of preliminary intrusion those who 
learned professions.”— Dublin Quarterly Journal of 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 

ey (Chiefly taken from the “ Animal Physics,”) 

GREGORY'S HAND-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. For 


the Use of Students. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, haat a 
Thick Volume, Small 8vo, 18s, cloth, 


Sold also in 2 Vols., 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 12s, 


6d. 
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PRESENTS AND PRIZES, 


SABBATH BELLS CHIMED BY THE POETS. With 
16 Coloured Illustrations by Birket Foster. 
“ Sundays observe—think, when the bells do chime, 
’Tis angels’ music.” 


Second Edition, rage Bea 10s, 6d,; morocco, 21s, 


VERSES FOR HOLY SEASON: , Author 
of “ for Little Children.” K, Edition, 
Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. ; morocco, 88, 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. “By ADELAIDE ANNE PRocTER. 
Second Edition, Feap, 8vo, 5s. 
a heart, and tot they 
tongue of the mocking-bird,”—Atheneum 
4. 
MALLET’S POEMS. With Notes and Itesentions by 
FP. Dunspars, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. New Edition. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
“ Clear, minute, exhaustive,” —Atheneum, 


5. 
THE NEW ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 


AKENSIDE’S POETICAL WORKS. With Memoir by 
Some. ray and additional Letters, carefully revised. 5s,; antique calf, or 


COLLINS'S POEMS. With Memoir and Notes by W. Moy 
Tuomas, Esq. 3s. 6d.; antique calf, or morocco, 8s, 6d, 


GRAY’S POETICAL WORKS. sad Memoir 


by the Rev. Joun Mirrorp. 5s.; antiq 


A, Dyce. 58,; antique calf, or 


YOUNG’S POEMS. With hailed: by the Rev. Joan 
Mrrrorp, and additional Poems, 2 Vols., 10s.; antique calf, or morocco, 21s, 


THOMSON’S POEMS. With Memoir by Sir H. Nicotas, 
and additional Poems, the whole very carefully revised, and the Memoir annotated 
by Pater Esq., F. SA. 2 Vols. [In the press. 


COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, including his Translations 
from Milton, Edited, with Memoir, by Joun Brucz, 3 


6 
Uniform with the Above. 


MR. S. W. SINGER'S New Edition of SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, The Text CAT with Notes. 
The Life of the Poet and a Critical Essay on each Play W. W. Luoxp, Esq., 
M.R.S.L. In 10 Vols., price 68, each, 


Also a Large Paper Edition, in Crown 8vo, £4 10s, 


“Mr, Singer has produced a text, the of which cannot be s' in 
he present state of antiquarian and philological knowledge.” —Daily News, 


x WORKS GRAY. by the Rev. Jous 
Critics Sculptures, Kew Edition. Sede dita 


THE TEMPLE AND OTHER POEMS. By Georcr 
aguas, with Coleridge’s Notes. New Edition. 5s.; antique or morocco, 


THE SACRED POEMS AND PIOUS EJACULATIONS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN, with Memoir by the Rev. H. F. Lrrz. New Edition. 5s.; 
— calf, or morocco, 10s, 6d, Large Paper, 7s. 6d.; antique calf, or morocco, 

a 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S RULE AND EXERCISES 
OF HOLY LIVING AND HOLY — 4s. each, Also in One Volume, 
7e, 6d.; antique calf, 12s. 6d, 


TRE Bate THEORY OF AN OTHER LIFE. 
Leute IN THEOLOGY, ine OTHER ESSAYS. By 
Issac TaYtor, Esq., Author of the “ Physical Theory of Another Life i 
BISHOP BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION; with 
Analytical Introduction and copious Index. By the Rev. E. StxzRz, LL.D. 6s. 


BACON’S ESSAYS; or, Counsels Civil and Moral, with the 
' Wisdom of the Ancients. Revised from the Early Copies, with References and 
few Notes by 8. W. Stnaer. F.S.A, 


BACON’S NOVUM ORGANUM. Newly translated, with 
short Notes, By the Rev. Anppew Jounson, M.A. (in the press, 


LOCKE ON THE CONDUCT OF THE HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING, Edited by Corner, Esq., M.R.S.L. [In the press. 


THE LIBRARY OF ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
GOWER’S CONFESSIO AMANTIS, with Life by Dr. 
and a Glossary. 3 Vols., £2 2s,; antique calf, £3 6s. 


important searce it seldom be met with in 
libraries collection of English Poetry. large 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION. With 
Analytical Index, by the Rev. Epwarp Srzxzrz, LL.D. 12s. ; antique calf, £1 1s, 


BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S RULE anp EXERCISES 
OF HOLY LIVING AND DYING. 2 Vols. £1 1s,; antique calf, 


S AND REMAINS. Wah 8. T. 
Life by Izaax Watton. 


In the press, 
D DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


WAdVdSM2 


Just published, in Imperial Folio, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


A Szrres or SIX MAPS, svITABLE FOR BEING INCORPORATED 
WITH RECENT EpitIons, 


By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, Junz., F.B.G.S. 


CONTENTS 
I. NORTH AMERICA, ees of British Columbia and 

Vancouver's Island. 

II. SOUTH AMERICA. 

III, SWEDEN and NORWAY—Baltic Sea, &c. 

IV. EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, and Further India, Burmah, 
“Siam, &e. 

V. OCEANIA, and PACIFIC OCEAN, including all the South Sea 
Islands. 


VI. CHART of the ATLANTIC OCEAN, showing the various Routes 
between Europe, North America, and the Pacific, and the Line of the 
ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

To these is added—A SuPPLEMENTARY Map, showing Dr. Living- 
stone’s Route across the Interior of Africa. 


The following is a List of the principal MAPS added to the more 
recent Editions :— 


The WORLD, on Mercator’s Projection, Exhibiting the British Possessions 
and Ocean Currents. 


CANADA, in 2 Sheets; the East Sheet comprising New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Newfoundland. 


Gencral Map of the UNITED STATES, showing the "Railways, Slave 
States, &c. 


AUSTRALIA. 
The ARCTIC REGIONS and BRITISH AMERICA. 


Nore.—Any of the above Maps may be had separately, price 1s. 6d. each. . 


In Imperial Folio, elegantly half-bound, russia or morocco, gilt 
leaves, price 56s, ; 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
NEW EDITION. 


A Series of Stxrv For1o Mars, Engraved and Printed in Colours, in the 
first style of the Art; and accompanied by Descriptions of the various 
countries of the World, and a Complete Index of 65,000 Names. _ 

In the construction of the New Edition of this Atlas, access has been 
obtained to the most recent Government Charts and Surveys; and the 
authentic information these supply has -been’ embodied along with the 
important recent Discoveries of British and Foreign Travellers and Navi- 
gators, including the celebrated Maclure, Barth, and Livingstone. 

This is an exceedingly valuable Atlas.”—Economist. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 
EIGHTH EDITION, 


Now ready, Vols. I. to XVI., quarto, cloth, profusely Illustrated, price 24s. 
each, bringing the Work down to the Article “OrniTHOLOGY.” 


“In editing the ia Britannica, care seems to be taken to show 
only at one view the edifice of British knowledge in the present day. It is. 
essentially an Encyclopedia Britannica, dwelling with all its emphasis upon 
things, people, and opinions that concern the British people at the date of 
publishing this eighth edition.” —Ezaminer. 

“The work is one to be proud of, and its very excellence renders it 80 
indispensable as a work of reference, that no library of any pretensions can 
do without it; and as a present toa son on his entrance into life, to a minister, 
or to a relative in a distant clime, nothing could be more ‘acceptable.”— 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO.; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


London: Printed by Tnomas Cuoats and James Atton Epwarps, at their Office, 
dos-street, Covent. , in the County of Middlesex; ‘and Published by 


4, Chan 
Davip Jones of 9, Hemingford ‘on the Office, 39, Southampton-street, 
trand, in the same County.—Novem 18. 
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